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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED — | 


SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 
DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Will you 
send them 2 / 6 for sar 


President & Director— Vice-President & Treasurer— 
The usual ANNUAL APPEAL is made for 


Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 
A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
Half-Crowns 
to help to pay the Food Bill for their great family of 7,300 children. 


C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 

The provision of food for the largest family in the world is a serious 
problem, especially in these times of high food prices. 


Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note tol ntending Benefactors—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 

Last year 232,304 Half-Crowns were raised for this Fund in memory 
of the late Dr. Barnardo. 


CANCER HOSPITAL cree). 
Will you please help the Homes to raise more this year, because the 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 
need is greater ? 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W, 3. 
6,077 children admitted since war broke out, a large proportion 


being the children of Soldiers and Sailors. 
10,356 Barnardo Boys are fighting for you. 
Cheques and Orders payable “DR, BARNARDO'S HOMES FOOD BILL FUND," and 
crossed (ifétes should be Registered), and addressed to the Honorary Director, WILLIAM 
BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., z 
Head Offices: 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1. 
When sending Gifts, please mention * Country Life.” July 13, 1918. 
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Kitchen Cars on West Front (several recently destroyed by enemy). cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
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Hostel s for Discharged men while learning trades Street, BAS, or to the Secretary, at the 
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President: LADY SMITH-DORRIEN. D.B.1 
- to the MEN who are giving their lives for YOU 


Ch SIR ERNEST FLOWER. 
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AMERICA’S MORAL 
SUPPORT 


ERHAPS we have been too busy counting the 

hundreds of thousands of men, aeroplanes, guns 

and other military material, as well as foodstuffs, 

sent across the Atlantic to take full consideration 

of the moral support which the United States have 
furnished to the Allies. Some idea of it was probably borne 
to the hearers of Mr. Lloyd George when he declared that 
the Kaiser might have peace for the asking on the terms 
laid down by President Wilson. Admiration could not have 
been more fittingly expressed. President Wilson entered 
into the quarrel with rather more than the caution urged 
in a well known Shakespearean passage, but, being in it, is 
carrying out his programme to a certain fulfilment. During 
the last few months there has been a great deal of rather 
backboneless discussion in regard to the proposed terms of 
peace. President Wilson has never wavered ; he still insists on 
the terms he mentioned at the entrance into the war of the 
great Republic. He is as clear now as ever on the distinction 
between the military system with its organisations for spying, 
conspiracy and outrage, and the German people who act as 
if in a nightmare. He would give them the same rights 
as other nations. They would be included in the general 
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scheme by which he would have the territory of every 
Power and every nation delimited in accordance with the 
wishes of the people who inhabited it. Let it not for a moment 
be thought that the inclusion of Germany is a sign of weak- 
ening. On the contrary, Mr. Wilson, in his last speech, 
enumerated, with stern inflexibility, the conditions which 
have to be complied with before there can be any serious peace 
talk. The first of his conditions is “the destruction of 
every arbitrary Power anywhere’ that can separately, secretly, 
and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world; or, 
if it cannot be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction 
to virtual impotence.” Now it is evident that the only 
Power to which this description applies is Germany, and 
if this condition were complied with everybody would be 
satisfied. It is Germany who has broken the peace ; it is due to 
her aims, ambitions and organisations that the war has 
been so prolonged. President Wilson also claims that the 
nations should be organised in the cause of peace so as to 
make it certain that the combined power of every nation 
would check any invasion of right. 

Here then are the conditions the observation of which 
will make peace terms acceptable. They are conditions that 
can never be imposed upon Germany unless by defeat, and 
it is that consideration which has rallied the Allied Powers and 
filled them with new life. America comes into the war very 
late. After four vears of such fighting as the world has never 
seen, it could not be otherwise than that the Armies of friend 
and foe alike are less fresh and more wearied than they were 
at the beginning. It is a constant wonder how men, un- 
accustomed as they were before to military operations, are 
nevertheless able to show at this late hour such determination 
and vigorous bravery whenever they are called upon ; but they 
have lost some of that brilliant enthusiasm. Fighting has 
been dogged and matter of fact. You cannot lie in the trenches 
night after night, be exposed to shells, guns, gas, bombs and 
all the other devilries of modern warfare and still feel as 
romantic about it as one of the paladins of old. But America 
has entered the war like a young giant, at a time when the 
old giants are half worn out with conflict. Her men have 
already shown the dash and élan of the French and the Austra- 
lians. They fight like heroes. It is greatly due to the 
breadth and wisdom which President Wilson infused into his 
exposition of the causes of America coming in and of the 
loftiness of her aims. There never was a war so clear of self- 
seeking as this which America is waging. On the other side 
of the Atlantic she might have lain as peacefully as a ship 
at anchor while pandemonium was raging in Europe. But 
President Wilson finely interpreted the wishes of his country- 
men that it should be theirs to make the war begin a new era 
in the world’s history. 

His actions, not less than his words, have had a most 
inspiring effect upon all the Allies, and have deepened and 
illuminated the moral fervour with which they are fighting. 
We have heard men from the front who have proved their 
bravery ask, “ Is it worth while this daily sacrifice of youth 
and promise ?’’ One of them who came home wounded 
for the third time told the writer, ‘‘ I have learned to think 
as I never thought before.”’ He hated to hear the civilian 
lulling his sorrow to sleep with an anodyne called “‘ after the 
war.” There will be no “after’’ unless we can bring it to a 
finish. But President Wilson replies ‘“‘ Win it and the world 
will begin afresh. Some such calamity as this was needed 
to spur men on to so great an advance that they will look 
back upon this great conflict as men regard the horrors of 
the Dark Ages.’’ The mere fact of the United States entering 
is enough to nerve the combatants. They did not do it 
blindly, but in full knowledge of what is meant. They 
realised the war as much as any combatant. Moreover, 
they would have gained materially by staying out. But 
their great President recognised that the world had met with 
a catastrophe that reduced the accumulation of wealth to 
a low place indeed. He and his countrymen saw that the 
issue was one for which they ought if necessary to sacrifice 
not only their worldly riches, but the life blood of those 
nearest and dearest to them. And that is a thought to nerve 
the most irresolute. 





Our Frontispiece 


E print as our frontispiece to this week’s issue a 
portrait of the Hon. Lois Sturt, who is the younger 
daughter of Lord and Lady Alington. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
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EW events of the war possess more significance 
than is attached to the murder of Count Mirbach, 


the German Ambassador in Russia. In_ this 

country there can be no sympathy with murder, 

even when it is committed by a citizen of an 
oppressed nation and the victim is the chief of the 
oppressors. The wild justice of revenge has never been 
tolerated by British public opinion, but that should not prevent 
us from examining the event with regard to its possible 
influence on European history. Count Mirbach represented 
all that was worst in German autocracy. He it was who 
at the famous Brest-Litovsk negotiations betrayed Russia, 
and who became the chosen friend of the Bolshevists. Since 
then he has been associated with every act of tyranny perpe- 
trated by German representatives in Russia. No man was 
more thoroughly hated, and it is improbable that any wide- 
spread indignation will be felt at his removal. 


BUT the question needs to be looked at from the German 

point of view. We have to remember that the outset 
of the present war is traced by the enemy to the murder of 
an Austrian Archduke. Germany claimed a portion of 
Chinese territory as a recompense for the lives lost in the 
Boxer Rebellion. It may be reckoned, therefore, that she 
will endeavour to exact something considerable from Russia 
to compensate for the murder of her Ambassador; but to 
enforce this nothing will suffice short of an army of occupa- 
tion. From every part of Russia news is arriving of rebellion 
and bloodshed. The German rule which is being adminis- 
tered has completely irritated the Russians and driven them 
to rebellion. But even if only a guerilla warfare were 
to be carried on, Germany would have to place a considerable 
army in the country—any small body of men would be 
overpowered. This means that not only the flow of soldiers 
from the East to the West must be discontinued, but the 
Western offensive must be weakened in order to supply 
military material for holding Russia in check. In other 
words, the problem before Ludendorffis being complicated to an 
enormous extent and the solution becomes increasinglydifficult. 


WITH very great regret it must.be admitted that harvest 

prospects in this country have been becoming less 
and less hopeful during the past few weeks. It is now 
evident that the object kept in view by the Food Production 
Department and thought possible of attainment by them 
this year is fading into the background. Had the harvest 
been even up to the average, it is possible the four-fifths of 
the cereals we need would have been home-grown. This is 
now out of the question. The autumn sown crops are good, 
but the spring sown are most disappointing. They were, 
at an early stage of their growth, feeble owing to the con- 
tinued prevalence of a blighting east wind. That gave the 
wireworm his chance ; then came a long period of drought, 
with the result that the spring sown crops are short and thin, 
in some places so much so that it has been necessary to plough 
up the ground and to put it to some other purpose. Mangold 
growing has probably succeeded better than anything else. 
The insect pest, which has ruined so many things this year, 
has played havoc with the swedes. 


A STRIKING illustration of the continuance of the muddle 
in jam is to be found in a letter which Mr. L. G. Wait 
of Severnside Fruit Farm, Gloucestershire, has written to 
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the Times. He has 70 acres of fruit, which is tilled at con- 
siderable expense by hand, as horse labour is not possible, 
and he considers that working expenses have increased by 
100 per cent. since the beginning of the war. The story of 
his fruit failure is one that is only too common in England 
this year. The plum crop has failed, apples have vanished 
before the caterpillar, and he has but a tenth of his usual 
crop of currants. In these circumstances he thought that 
his strawberry crop would be sufficient to cover his expenses 
as far as wages and manures are concerned, the rest would 
have to lie over; but, as far as strawberries went, controlled 
prices were started, and a ton that he had already picked 
in the expectation that he would get 1s. per lb. for them he 
had to sell for jam for about 44d. per Ib. Even then he could 
only dispose of them to the Local Food Control, as the jam 
makers to whom he telegraphed and telephoned could not 
take them. The probability is that the strawberries had to 
be thrown away in the end. 


"THIS example may be taken as typical of many others. 
Mr. Wait considers that the net result will be a total 
loss to him of £500. It would appear as though the Food 
Ministry did not adapt itself quickly enough to the exigencies 
of the times. Probably it was taken for granted in the early 
part of the year that there would be a plentiful supply of 
fruit. Then the caterpillars made their appearance, and it 
began to be rumoured that, instead of a bumper year, it was 
to be practically a failure. In such circumstances the only 
sound policy was one that would have encouraged the preserva- 
tion of fruit in every possible way, so as to make the most 
of such supplies as existed; but last year’s arrangements, 
which acted very well, were set aside and the small fruit 
grower was only allowed 6lb. of sugar per head of his house- 
hold—a quite inadequate allowance. Letter after letter 
has been published explaining that so far it has been im- 
practicable to make the fruit into jam, and that it has steadily 
dwindled away. There is time enough to retrieve the situation 
in part if there were anyone to act promptly. The red and 
black currants are just coming on, and the plums will follow 
them in due course. Every small grower ought to be allowed 
as large an amount of sugar as can be utilised to advantage. 
In this way the quantity of jam in the country would be 
greatly increased. It might be expedient to commandeer 
a portion from those who had a very large amount, and those 
who had made jam sufficient for their household needs would, 
at any rate, by that fact, be removed from the list of consumers 
who have to go to the shops. The latter will not be able to 
supply more than one-fourth part of the jam they sold last 
year, and therefore every customer who is able to obtain 
sufficient for himself means a saving to the nation at large. 


SONG. 
O sea-bird, saw you, passing, 
A house alone and grey, 
Whose windows take the flying mist, 
Whose walls are wet with spray ? 
A still house and a stern house, 
Turned to the dying day. 


O sea-bird, bear you greeting— 

(Not yet is daylight done) 

From that which has full need of two 
And only harbours one ? 

The lone house and the kind house, 
Warm in the setting sun. 


‘““Oh! Well we saw it, passing ; 
Oh! Well we marked its pride— 
The house that has no need of you 
In the grey of eventide—— 
The old house and the true house, 
That guards the dead inside.’’ 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


IT is very serious that the Archbishop of Canterbury's Com- 

mittee on the Worship of the Church should be obliged 
to report of the poorer classes, ‘‘it is their hearts that we . 
have lost’’; but in a sense it is the most hopeful finding that 
has come from the Church for many a day. When a fault 
is clearly seen it is in the way of being mended. We fear 
that there can be no doubt about the truth that the Church 
has, indeed, lost the hearts of the poor, but it may be only 
temporarily. In considering the matter we have to take into 
account that the tradition of centuries as regards the poor 
has been practically demolished. The country year by 
year becomes more democratic, and the attitude of the 
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Church towards the lower classes becomes more unfitting. The 
Church has never failed in kindness to the poor, but it has 
talked of them, and very often treated them, as though they 
belonged to a class separate from the main body. Now, 
poverty in our time tends to be independent and to hold, 
in a certain way, that Jack is as good as his master. It may 
be good, or it may be ill—on that it is useless to argue; but 
few will dispute the fact that the plan to adopt would pro- 
bably be that of abolishing class distinctions within the 
Church ; that is to say, the poorest man, if possessed of that 
fineness of character which is in reality the only respecta- 
bility worth speaking about, should be a fit candidate for 
any of the offices in the Church usually held by laymen. 
We might even go further and contrive to get rid of some 
of the distinctions between the laity and the clergy. Their 
functions were joined, to a large extent, in the Middle Ages, 
a period when the Church wielded far more power over the 
population than it does now. If the bishops and the other 
leaders of the Church will think out practical means of bring- 
ing the members of their flocks together and not hope to gain 
their end by simply preaching or laying down the whole 
duty of man, there is no doubt the Church might regain its 
ancient hold upon the population’s love. 


[F the Food Controller cannot, or will not, increase the 

supply of sugar for private jam making, the wise house- 
wife will turn her attention to other methods of preserving 
the produce of her trees. One of the best is that of drying 
fruit. An article on the process appears on another page. 
It is written by a lady who believes in practice more 
than in precept, and is in the habit of carrying out the 
methods recommended. The result is admirable: readers 
may take our word for that; and they will see for themselves 
that the directions are very clear and simple. No complex 
machinery is required. Indeed, an ordinary cottage oven 
will serve the purpose. The fruits dealt with in the 
article are plums, apples, pears, peaches and apricots, but 
experiments are being undertaken with the smaller bush 
fruits, such as black and red currants. Green gooseberries 
have already been most successfully treated, and we have no 
doubt about the others. 


[N this week’s number we give an account of a very astonish- 

ing apparatus for salvage work. Obviously it would 
not be prudent to insert too particular an account, but 
through the courtesy of the Admiralty we have been able to 
give some idea of what the pump can do and of what it has 
already done, though even this tale must, in regard at least 
to the salvage of warships, be left untold. That the pump 
will work under water, and that it is not watertight, are 
apparent paradoxes that perhaps need more explanation 
than has been given. Some idea of what it can do will be 
gained from a story told by Mr. Ferraby. A fire broke out 
in a valuable and inflammable cargo. Two submersible 
pumps were on board, and the captain at once slung 
them over the side into the sea, attached a good length 
of hose, and pumped water in at the rate of 350 tons an 
hour till the flames went out. Then the pumps were brought 
back and the water was calmly pumped out again! <A very 
important fact he does not allude to. This is that there 
is an auxiliary movable plant which not only generates 
a current of electricity for working the pump, but in an 
emergency can supply the circuit for wireless and lighting. 
Just imagine what would have been the consequences if 
these contrivances had been available on board the Llandovery 
Castle, in which both the lighting apparatus and wireless were 
put out. If they could have been brought into use, a great 
many of the lives might have been saved. 


WHEN the great Army is disbanded, it will be realised that 

the nation, in fulfilment of its duty, will have to make 
provision for all sorts and conditions of men in accordance 
with the natural aptitude of each. One may long, though 
he is disabled, to keep in touch with the land; another will 
look for content in working at mechanical devices ; a third 
may fancy weaving, and a fourth have a genius for fabricating 
toys. For the citizen Army has engulfed individuals of 
every variety of taste and accomplishment. Among the 
more difficult for whom employment will have to be found 
are those with artistic instincts. Luckily, Sir George Frampton 
has thought of, and is working out, an ideal scheme for them. 
We give a full account on another page. Here it is enough to 
say the idea is to engage them in weaving tapestries that will 
also be memorials of the war. The employment is ideal for 
the purpose. Imagination frames a pleasant vision of the 
soldier, happy though wounded, fighting his old battles over 
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again as by means of this ancient and beautiful art he renders 
into durable pictures old-remembered scenes from the banks 
of the Somme or the Jordan, from the ridges of France or 
Flanders and the plains of Mesopotamia. 


OUR remarks about literature and the Army in last week’s 

issue are heartily confirmed by an officer who, in a letter 
dealing with a different matter, refers to them in the following 
terms: ‘‘I was much interested myself in your Editorial 
remarks on the taxation of books, etc. I have subscribed 
to CounTRY LIFE for a great many years, and it was duly 
sent to me during my three years’ service in the British 
Expeditionary Force. I can thoroughly endorse the state- 
ment that there was little left of each number long before 
it reached the hands of the last person who wanted to read 
it!” Naturally, we are pleased with the compliment ; 
but what is of more importance is the voluntary evidence 
that the soldier on duty finds mental relief and recreation 
in reading. A statement has been issued to the effect that 
the Committee is still considering the question of books as 
taxable luxuries, and no decision has yet been arrived at. 
Every proof of the advantage of encouraging reading and 
the foolishness of repressing the habit by taxation makes the 
end more assured. 


ON VIXEN TOR. 

‘'E picked en up to Vixen Tor 
That bit o’ ’eather white: 
And comin’ down th’ misty moor 
All in th’ dimsey-light, 

’"E twisted ’er a ’eather ring 
To ’mind ’er o’ their tokening ! 


’Tis brave time back ’e went away— 
And ’er—’er’s ’ad no line! 

’E’s “ missin’”’ so ’er years folks say 
But still ’er ’eart’s a’shine— 

For somethin’ sims to bid ’er bide 

In Land o’ ’Ope and Trustin’ tide ; 

And—waught can steal that ’eather-ring 

The sign they two went tokening ! 

And—vnaught can dim for evermore 

That summer-day on Vixen Tor ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 


A CORRESPONDENT “TI. B.,” in characteristically gentle 

but firm language, sends a protest, which we print, against 
the unworthiness of the letterpress on the memorial to the 
late William Frend de Morgan. Whoever wrote it failed 
to rise to the occasion or to realise that he was venturing 
upon a style of composition in which our language is excep- 
tionally rich. An epitaph, being meant for the reading of 
future generations, should be of fastidious purity of language, 
terse, clear and expressive. But spoken at a tea-table the 
one in question would have sounded common and slipshod. 
It should have been applicable to de Morgan and to no other. 
Yet, surely, our correspondent is not wrong in hinting that 
the lines “ Enriching literature by his faithful and sympathetic 
presentment of homely and very human character ”’ are but 
‘jacket writer’s’’ English. Leave out the futile ‘“ faithful 
and sympathetic’? and change the word “ presentment ” 
into representation, and leave out the superfluous and 
quotidian “ homely and very human,” and note the gain 
in dignity. It would then read: Enriching literature by 
his representation of character. . 


"THE second part might profitably be subjected to a similar 

process. Our correspondent laughs gaily over the 
‘ genial” humour and “lambent” wit. Both adjectives 
have become meaningless by too much usage. ‘‘ Breadth of 
intellectual .interest ’’ and “catholic sympathy ”’ are like 
rabbit food to which husks are added to make bulk. Tennvy- 
son’s “ Here lies Hallam the Historian ’’—unfortunately, the 
inscription is not verifiable where we write, but substantially 
the words are correct—might have served as model if the 
writer chose to be brief, and Gray’s epitaph on his mother 
might have served as-a model if he wished to dilate. But 
the passages we have quoted might have come from anyone 
of sufficiently commonplace mind, and might have been 
applied to any writing individual who is now numbered 
among the mighty nations of the dead. And this is to be 
regretted chiefly because it is unjust to the memory of de 
Morgan and will yield neither knowledge nor pleasure to those 
who pause before his memorial in Chelsea old church. 
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A STARTLING BRITISH INVENTION 


SALVAGE OF SHIPS 
By 


UILDING new ships to replace losses is not the only 
way to defeat the German submarine campaign. Saving 
ships that have been damaged, lifting those, even, that 
have been sunk and restoring them to sea-going con- 
dition, are among the methods which have gradually 

been improved in England as the stringency of the shipping 
shortage became greater. 

The reason why the British authorities were not fully 
equipped to raise every ship that was sunk from the very start 
of the war is purely commercial. Salving ships costs money. 
Building new ones costs money. So long as the cost of salving 
was equal to or even slightly in excess of the cost of building, 
so long it was not worth the while of owners to order salvage 
operations—and so long were invention and progress in the art 
of salvage delayed. When the salving of ships became urgent 
in the course of 1916 inventors of new appliances and new 
methods, salvage experts of many years’ standing, set their 
brains to work, and the result is that to-day ships can be raised 





AN OIL TANK SHIP ON FIRE. 





DECK OF THE SAME 
EXTINGUISHED. 


THE AFTER SHIP: FIRE 


and repaired from positions that two years ago would have been 
abandoned as hopeless. 

As showing how need stimulates invention I may instance 
a discovery in chemistry which has proved to be of the utmost 
value in salvage work. It is obvious that when a ship, laden 
with grain, beef, or other perishable stuffs, gets water-logged 
with sea water something very unpleasant is going to happen 
to her cargo. In point of fact it turns into a miniature poison 
gas factory. Grain produces sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
salvage men who stumbled on a pocket of that in a beached 
ship would be seized with violent sickness, would be partially 
blinded for some time, and would turn a dull leaden colour in 
the face. Experiment brought an antidote to this trouble, 
and now the cargo of a ship that is to be salved can be sprayed 
with a special solution as soon as there is any reason to suspect 
poison gas. This spraying removes all danger. 

Salvage work before the war was purely a private enter- 
prise. The Admiralty had no salvage branch, and when war- 
ships went ashore or were beached after collision the private 
firms, like the Liverpool Salvage Association, were called in. 


H.C. 


AFTER EXPLOSIONS 
FERRABY. 


War altered that, like many other things in the maritime world, 
and to-day the whole of the salvage work round the United 
Kingdom is carried out by an Admiralty Department. But 
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SALVAGE WORK AT LOW TIDE. 
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PUMPING GRAIN OUT OF A WATERLOGGED HOLD. 
The resourceful salvage officer obtained some wire mattresses, out of which 
he improvised sieves. 


since the men manning that department are, without exception, 
the former heads of the salvage business, the difference is mainly 
in title and not in methods. 

Warship salving is confidential, and the work done by the 
Department in this direction cannot be described. Its share 
in keeping the Allies supplied with merchant ships, however, 
is not secret, and the record of work done since October, 1915, 
is an excellent one. Down to the end of 1917 the Admiralty 
Salvage Section, under the guidance of Captain F. W. Young, 
had rescued 260 wrecked, mined or torpedoed ships and sent 
them in for repairs. All that time their experience was growing. 
New material was being built for the work, new ideas were being 
put into practical shape, and the result is that the year 1918 
has so far seen a remarkable increase in the number of ships 
saved. The figures for this year are: January, 14; February, 





AFFIXING A TEMPORARY PATCH. 


Af.er roising the ship in order that she may proceed to the repair yard. 
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41; March, 37; April, 36; May, 19; giving a total of 147. 
Thus in thirty-two months 407 ships have been restored to the 
world’s mercantile tonnage. The Germans count all these, 
and some of them twice over, in their calculations of the tonnage 
loss inflicted on the ‘Allies by the submarine campaign. 

Every salvage man will tell you that the only thing certain 
about it is that you never know what is going to happen. A 





THE SUBMERSIBLE ELECTRIC PUMP AT WORK. 
The invention is here shown working from the deck of @ salvage ship. The 
artist has contrived to indicate the wav in which the pumps work inside a 
damaged ship. One of them is seen to be submerged and the other working 

on suction. 
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THE PUMP AT WORK BETWEEN DECKS. 


Compressed air installation fitted in a@ wreck before she is lifted. 





DESPITE DAMAGE 
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ship may be ashore in the simplest position, with just one big 
hole in her to be patched up, and it looks like a job that will 
take a few days. In the end you are, perhaps, six months hanging 
around with that one ship before you can get her to float. 
Weather, tides and the condition of the cargo all play a leading 
part in the work. The only thing the salvage man has got to 
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do all the time is to be patient. That, perhaps, is why they all 
look so tired. Waiting is a weary business. 
The weather is the worst enemy. of salvage men. It is very 
nice on a fine summer’s day to stand on the cliffs and look down 
at the busy humming workshops that we call salvage steamers 
clustered round a wreck that shines red with rust in the sunlight. 
The motors of the pumps drone incessantly, and the great 12in. 


pipes send out cascades of grey water whose stale scent travels - 


far before it is lost. The metal-helmeted divers clamber up 
and down, sitting for a while in the sun to make report of their 
progress below, receiving orders for the next stage, or just resting. 
It is different when the south-westerly gales blow, when rollers 
pour in from the Atlantic and pound down like Nasmyth hammers 
on the decks of the wreck. The salvage boats and tugs all have 
to run for shelter, work has to be abandoned, and only the still, 
silent hulk is left to weather the storm. So long as she is firmly 
embedded in the sand or shingle, however, and there is plenty 
of water inside her as well as outside, it takes a good many 
months of storms to knock a ship to pieces. It is often necessary, 
in order to save a wreck from the effects of weather, to flood 
compartments in her that had remained watertight. 

The problem of dealing with the water in wrecks and in 
ships that have been holed but are still afloat has been advanced 
very far towards solution during the war by the general adoption 
of a new Br.tish invention, which has been described as a miracle of 
modern electrical engineering. Described simply, it is an electri- 
cally driven pump which can be entirely submerged and will still 
pump as efficiently as if it were above water. The submersible 
pump, as it is called, does things that no one ever believed a pump 
could do. I saw one inthe hold of a wreck recently, covered with 
a black, evil-smelling ooze, looking for all the world like a bit of 
wreckage? itself. But it had just finished a long bout of pumping 
under water in that hold, which was filled with floating barrels, 
beams, tangled ironwork and a sludge that was indescribable ; 
and when it had been put over the side and had pumped a few 
tons of clean sea water through itself, that pump was ready to 
start work again anywhere. 

The secret of the pump is that it is not watertight—which 
sounds absurd. It is, however, perfectly true that the water 
can flow in and around the whole of the works of the pump 
while it is at work. No one has ever hitherto succeeded in 
making electricity work under water in this way; but’ the 
uses of the discovery are plain even to the layman. A 
ship’ ‘fitted with these pumps; for ‘example, ought never 
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to sink, if she has enough of them on board, because they can 
be set to work in the flooded compartments and pump the water 
out as fast as it can come in. . Damage to the engine-rooms 
does not affect the pumps, because they do not rely for their 
current on the ship’s dynamos, but on their own portable 
outfit. 

Salvage experts tell one rather amusing tale of the versa- 
tility of the pumps. A fire broke out in the hold of a ship that 
was carrying a very valuable and inflammable cargo. Two 
submersible pumps were on board, and the captain slung them 
over the side in the sea, attached a good length of hose to them 
and set them going to pump water at the rate of about 350 tons 
an hour each into the burning hold. They soon put the fire 
out, and the captain then lowered the pumps into the hold 
and made them pump out the water they had previously 
pumped in. 

Fire at sea, collision, weather and other marine risks are all 
dealt with by the Admiralty Salvage Section just as much as war 
risks :u h a: mining and torpedoing; but it is, of course, the wat 
risks that provide the bulk of the cases. The work of the Section 
falls really into three parts. 

There are, first of all, the rescue tugs. These proceed to 
any ship that is in distress, whatever the cause, and endeavour 
to tow her into port, or at least to get her into shallow waier, 
where she can go aground or even sink and still be salvable. In 
the latter case the second part of the Section’s work begins 
the patching up, emptying and lifting. This may take anything 
from six weeks to six months. When she is lifted and afloat 
again she is towed to the nearest sheltered anchorage, and there 
temporary repairs are effected, she is cleaned up inside and her 
engine-room restored to something like order. It is the aim, 
as far as possible, to enable her to proceed to a shipyard under 
her own steam. There are cases, of course, where the torpedo 
or the mine has exploded just by the engine-room and blown 
everything to fragments. Then the hull, patched up, has to be 
towed to the repairing yard; but in the majority of cases the 
damage is in the bows or in the stern, and the vessel can limp 
along by herself after first aid from the Salvage Section. 

British salvage experts have little hope of salving any of 
the ships that are down in deep water. The physical limitations 
of divers alone would make it an impossibility to raise, for ex- 
ample, the Lusitania, and, so far, no mechanical devices that have 
been suggested or made hold out any hope of doing the work of the 
diver with any success. ; 





HOME FRUIT DRYING 


N these days, when strenuous war work for women ‘is 

‘ prominently before the public eye, some of the more homely 

and unobtrusive ways of helping to win are apt to be over- 

looked. Those of the older women whose home circum- 

stances or physical unfitness prevent them from undertaking 
the heavy work so magnificently carried through by the younger 
generation can still be very helpful in‘a quiet way. There is 
certainly not the same glamour around the’ production, con- 
servation, and wise use of foods as there is about driving an 
ambulance or constructing an aeroplane,: but it is none the less 
a vital part of the machinery of war. : Those’ brave young bodies 
must be fed to be efficient, and it is one of the duties of the older 
women to see that this is done in the best way possible under 
war conditions. ae ' 

How economically to conserve the summer fruit for winter 
use is one of the problems before the anxious housewife, and 
the following notes on fruit drying from the writer’s own ex- 
perience may, perhaps, assist in its solution. The chief thing to 
be aimed at is to approach as nearly as possible the natural con- 
ditions of sun drying (whereby the flavour is wonderfully pre- 
served) as practised in France and Switzerland. But our erratic 
climate ‘puts reliance on’ continuous hot sunshine’ out of the 
question. So a substitute for the sun’s rays must be found in 
a moderately-warm oven, wherein the fruits may be very slowly 
dried at a temperature approximate to the heat of the sun. One 
of the great advantages of this method is that it costs practi- 
cally nothing, the only apparatus required consisting of wire trays, 
such as are used by confectioners to display their cakes, or even 
ordinary wire sieves, and in the case of cottage housewives 
the oven can be used when the day’s cooking is done. The 
reason for using wire trays or sieves is to ensure free circulation 
of warm air round the fruits; if they are merely placed on an 
ordinary baking sheet (which, of course, becomes hot) the result 
is that they cook, just like baked apples. Where a range has 
two ovens, the one can be used for the ordinary cooking, the 
other can be regulated so that the temperature remains fairly 
even at about 120deg. Fahr. The fruit can thus be left in day 
and night until it is ready. But in the case of a cottage stove, 
it is necessary to put in the fruit only when all other cooking is 
finished, as it need hardly be pointed out that no other food 
must be in the oven at the same time. Therefore, under these 
circumstances, the fruit should be put in in the evening, thereby 
using the otherwise wasted night warmth of the oven, which 
again emphasises the economical side of this method of drying, 
taken out in the morning and kept on its stands in the warm 
kitchen, and replaced at night, repeating this process until the 
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fruit is thoroughly dried. Keep always in mind that the fruit must 
only dry, not cook. All fruit should be perfectly sound, quite ripe, 
without bruises,‘and with no trace of moisture, rain or dew; and 
when placed on the trays the fruits should not touch each other. 


Plums, thoroughly ripe, must be dried whole. Remove only 


' the stalks, wipe ‘with a cloth, unless freshly gathered from the 


garden, when they are best with the bloom left on. All kinds 
of plums dry equally well, including the black ones, greengages 
and golden plums. Time, about seventy-two hours. 

Apples, .peeled and cored, and thoroughly ripe. Use only 
those varieties which will not keep.. It is waste of labour to 
dry those which can be stored for months in the ordinary way 
in the fruit-room. Time, about sixty hours. 


Pears, just ripe, pecled, cored and cut in halves. Time, 
about seventy-two hours. 

Peaches, ripe, cut in halves and stoned. Time, about 
forty-eight hours. 

Apricots, ripe, cut in halves and stoned. Time, about 


forty-eight hours. 

It is difficult to state the exact time required, for some 
kinds of fruits take longer than others, but as a general rule 
about forty-eight to sixty hours should suffice. Experience is 
the best guide in this matter. When properly done the fruits 
should look exactly like the dried fruits one used to buy. When 
sufficiently dry leave the fruits in the kitchen for twenty-four 
hours to reabsorb a certain amount of moisture from the air. 
They may then be stored in tins or paper bags. I have this 
year for the first time dried green gooseberries with great success. 
They need much care, and must be very slowly dried, as they 
easily scorch. Their flavour is even better than that of the 
bottled ones. Rhubarb also is a success. Choose ripe stalks 
of a good thickness and dry very slowly indeed. When required 
for use, soak in water for twenty-four hours, stew in the erdinary 
way (preferably in an earthenware casserole) in the water in 
which they were soaked, adding sugar to taste. bi 

Remember: 1. The fruits must only dry, not cook. 2. 
They must be placed on wire trays ‘to ensure circulation of air 
all round. 3. The fruits must have no bruises, as the juices 
exude from the bruises. 

It will be seen that this method of conserving fruit is within 
the reach of everyone. No expensive installation of any kind 
is fequired. All that is necessary is a cool oven, some wire 
trays, a good deal of common sense, and “ the infinite capacity 
NEG. BD, 
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AN AIRSHIP 





HANDS ON 


WAS on board the airship. Ensconced cosily in a padded 

wickerwork seat I found [ could, without rising, look over 

the rim of the car. Or I could rise and move to and fro, 

a foot or two in either direction, within my compartment, 

whose side walls of thin painted canvas enclosed a space 
which gave plenty of room not only for one’s legs but also for 
the stowage of gear. A couple of yards above my head I was 
roofed in by a convex awning—the under side of the balloon. 
It hid the sun. Only after many hours of flight, in the late 
afternoon, was [ to see the sun again, when it sank low enough 
to send level rays beneath the bulge of the gasbag. Meanwhile 
that gasbag, obscuring an enormous tract of bright sky, caused 
the landscape across which I gazed to appear doubly glittering 
in its details. 

We were about to start. Leaning over the edge of the car 
[ saw, upon the grass all around, files of men holding ropes and 
awaiting the word of command. Our propellers began to re- 
volve, and simultaneously the almost windless atmosphere 
became for us a gale. There was a roar in my ears. I adjusted 
the goggles to protect my eyes. Then, peering through their 
slightly tinted glasses, I saw the files of men growing smaller. 
They looked as though they were leaning. My view of the aero- 
drome expanded. I saw the twin cathedrals. They, too, were 
leaning. I was surveying their roofs from a sharp angle and 
the aerodrome beyond their roofs, and the roofs of the row of 
grey huts where the R.A.F. ratings were housed, and the country- 
side beyond the Airship Station’s frontier. I felt myself bearing 
hard against the back of my seat. Turning ahead to gaze 
«ver my windscreen, I found that the prow of the car was 


THE 
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steeply tilted; the forward propeller, a shimmering blur, was 
upturned towards the sky; the under side of the balloon was 
likewise tilted skyward. Our whole ship, obeying the pilot’s 
touch upon the wheel of the elevators, was, so to speak, butting 
itself upward from the earth. Howbeit, ‘“ butting ”’ is an in- 
appropriate word in one respect: the motion was not jerky, 
but smooth and persistent, and if the racket was considerable 
there was none of the fierce vibration characteristic of the aero- 
plane. With the aeroplane, starting from the ground is an 
affair of violence, leaping and flurry. In the airship I discovered 
that I had started from the ground almost without my know- 
ledge. Except for the draught from the tractor propeller, 
the effect was rather that of floating unawares from an anchor- 
age than detaching or repulsing with excessive effort. I had 
hardly realised that we were off before we had mounted some 
hundreds of feet and, beyond bleak wolds, the coastline swam 
into my ken. Three or four minutes more and we were crossing 
the cliffs, above a halcyon cove of sand, and making for the 
open sea. 

The sea, surveyed from this altitude, had a magnificent 
largeness. Yet its visible area was less large than might have 
been the case, for, at a distance of perhaps a dozen miles, it 
was hemmed in by fogbanks. This fog lay in a huge semicircle, 
the ends of which trailed inland far off on either side of us. We 
were sailing above a gap in the fog—a gap as big as Lake Geneva, 
but still only a gap, and a gap which might diminish or increase 
at any instant. And fog is the airship’s most treacherous enemy. 
My pilot, then, kept a wary eye upon the fog. He steered 
towards it across the great basin of clear sea. The forward 
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engine had now been shut off; the blades of its propeller wagged 
idly in the breeze ; the hurricane blast had sunk to a not dis- 
agr. eable fanning. I was able to stand up and stare about me, 
unshielded by my windscreen. Below, the sea was a wrinkled 
and shifting blue pavement with flecks of white. A tramp 
steamer, wallowing horribly,. gave the sole evidence that the 
wrinkles and the flecks represented more than a pond’s ripple. 
Up here, in the airship, our occa ional dignified rollings or pitch- 
ings were so gradual that even an anatomy ultra-susceptible 
to sickness was undisturbed ; -and gloating over the hideous 
gyrations of that steamer I reflected that were I ever to travel 
abroad in future I should make my voyages not upon the ill- 
tempered ocean’s breast, but safely detached therefrom in an 
airship—that will undoubtedly. be the method de luxve. And 
what prospects and panoramas will be ours when the air becomes 
man’s highway of peace! From an ordinary liner’s deck one sees 
a mile or two—if one can sustain the effort of contemplation 
at all. From the airship one enjoys a vista, even at its normal 
flying altitude, of certainly twenty-five miles in any direction 
I dare guess that in favourable circumstances, or by ascending, 
one might if necessary peer far further. I was to learn on the 
morrow what this power might mean. For the moment, in my 
sheer good humour at the inspiriting spectacle of the sea, I confess 
I had forgotten our purpose here, until, taking it into my head 
to shift my gaze to the starboard instead of the port side, I 
suddenly saw, far below me, an apparition creeping a 
our own shadow, the shadow of the “‘ Coastal”’ herself, patiently 
following her every evolution, dilating when we dived, contracting 
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when we rose, and abruptly darkening and becoming ringed with 
a fairylike spectrum rainbow when it climbed on to and trailed 
over an island of cloud. 

That cloud island was a precursor of the fogbank mist. 
We had already sailed across the area .of open sea. The blue 
beneath our keel was swiftly curtained. Snowy white succeeded 
it—sheets on sheets of tremulous loveliness, upon which the sun- 
shine poured dazzlingly. Above us the firmament was cloudless ; 
below us lay naught but clouds. Yet here and there we traversed 
a sudden rift and saw the sea again, no longer a gay blue, but 
black, the running of its waves making it seem to flow like a 
river—one of those Stygian rivers of winter, racing sullenly 
between rounded hummocks of ice. And across the ice skated 
our curious shadow, with its penumbra of chromatic colours. 

The shadow turned. At a command from our pilot the 
coxswain had put the helm to port. For the passenger a flight 
over cloudland was all that heart could desire ; but His Majesty’s 
Airship was not on pleasure bent; its orders were to range not 
a useless desert of vapour but a given area of sea. By leaning 
out over the side I could catch a glimpse of a long bronze thread 
depending from beneath us and puffed out into an arc b~ the 
wind ; this was the aerial of our wireless which, even while I 
watched it, was invisibly emitting or receiving messages from the 
now far-off tableland of the twin cathedrals. By wireless we 
were telling our squadron-commander of the mist’s presence ; 
by wireless he was telling us to carry on with our patrol of that 
portion of the sea remaining uncovered. Accordingly we re- 
turned to the edge of the clouds and began to drive towards a 
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distant cape where, in the sunshine, gleamed the tiny obelisk of a 


lighthouse. But before we reached the cape the fog had 
engulfed it. Fog was once again a silvery yeast beneath our 
keel. And the first I knew of our arrival at the cape (for we 


arrived there much more quickly than I had dreamt possible : 
the airship’s speed always continued to astonish me) was the 
sound in my ear of a bee humming past—you know the crescendo 
and diminuendo of that drone on a hot summer's afternoon ! 
the bee, however, turning out to be the lighthouse’s foghorn 
its origin, the lighthouse itself, glimpsed for a twinkling as a 
pale campanile in the mists. 

Port again, and we left lighthouse and mists astern and 
pushed once more out over the blue sea, with the land now near 
us on our starboard. The coast was cliff-bound here and ruggedly 
impressive.’ The trifling wrinkles on the water, moving shore 
ward in apparent leisureliness, dissolved into marbled froth 
and then spurted to a height which showed their true passion 
and strength, cascading down again torrentially—all unheard 
from this altitude. An archipelago of rocks, fringed in a lace 
work of foam, bore upon its gnarled ribs the wreck of a trawle1 
tilted wearily and beaten upon by tidal cross-currents. Further 
on, in deeper, stiller water, appeared the masts of a sunken brig 
A passing steamer, mistaking one of those masts for a periscope, 
had ‘“ got the wind up about it ’’ only yesterday, so my pilot 
told me. Incessantly busied with his chart and his binoculars 
he nevertheless had time to spare me a moment’s chat about 
every object of interest which we passed : leaning towards each 
other, across my windscreen, we could converse by shouting 





IS SEEN PASSING). 
above the engine’s roar. There were, curiously, an abundance of 
objects of interest, even in this at first sight bare expanse of 
ocean. A solitary porpoise, leaping and curvetting, gave us a 
graceful entertainment. Gulls on the water’s surface looked 
like Liliputian butterflies. Now and then odds and ends ot 
wreckage floated past. Then came what I took to be a strangely 
fat fish, surging along in lazy fashion; it was a boat, bottom 
upwards, with its stern smashed in: a relic of one knows rot 
what tragedy. For perhaps an hour or more we prowled steadily 
to and fro, quartering the sea. Steamers and fishing smacks 
passed beneath us at rare intervals, and once we caught a 
distant glimpse of a seaplane. As the afternoon wore on our 
perambulations brought us to the neighbourhood of a small port 
deeply ensconced in a bay, and, looking down, I saw a thing 
I had often heard spoken of as a war-time measure, but never 
actually met before—the long line of buoys which marked the 
net strung across the harbour’s mouth. Far behind the shelter 
of this net lay a considerable flotilla of nondescript craft: a 
convoy awaiting Admiralty sanction for departure. When 
the word came for that convoy to weigh anchor, its exit would 
be presided over, in all probability, by one of the Coastals or 
Blimps detailed for the purpose from our own Air Station. 
The little port had an enchantingly peaceful air. Its picturesque- 
ness—and perhaps its peculiar perspective as a bird’s eye view 
appealed to me, and when we had come close enough I took a 
photograph. That plate I beheld no more. 

It came to pass that soon after we had left the port astern 
our wireless operator gave us something cls: to think about ; he 
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had picked up a message to the effect that we were to proceed at 
once to Blank Point. Thus decreed our taskmaster over there at 
the invisible Airship Station. It appeared that somewhere off 
Blank Point sounds of firing had been heard; tidings of this 
had been wirelessed to So-and-so and telephoned on. Forty 
miles away we, in our airship, had orders to go and investigate 
the matter—probably not a quarter of an hour after those 
mysterious detonations had impinged on the first unknown 
listener’s ear. Every minute is of importance in these quests. 
Our bow engine was started at once; both engines were opened 
full out, a chill tempest tore past us, and I settled down behind 
the shelter of my windscreen and turned up my coat collar. 
With a 
gesture the 
pilot bade the 
wireless 
operator wind 
in his trailing 
aerial, for 
Blank Point 
was to be 
reached by a 
short cut 
overland. \ 
dozen miles or 
so we flew 
across 
country, with 
entrancing 
vistas oft 
fields, dales, 
a toy railway 
junction, and 
a wide estate 
embosoming 
its manor 
house, an 
italsan 
garden, a 
pavilion} 
ornamental 
fishponds and 
emerald 
lawns. Then 
came _ fresh 
cliffs, a bonny 
peep at a 
watering- 
place with 
bathing 
machines, and 
a long tra- 
verse of new 
tracts of level 
azure sea. 
Qur aerial 
was let down 
again. Blank 
Point at last, 
on our star- 
board bow ; 
but no. sign 
of war or war's 
rumours, no: 
puff of guns 
firing ; only a 
drab-hued 
cargo steamer 
plugging 
sturdily 
through the 
billows. My 
pilot became 
diligent in ex- 
amination ot 
her and of his 
charts and ot 
the surround- 
ing ocean; 
then, at a 
word from. 
him, twé 
flags fluttered 
down upon a 
line beneath 


wes: “ay 
which 
meant ‘‘ Who 


are you?”’ or, 
more politely 
Please tell 
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replied by hoisting a string of other flags, whose inter- 
pretation was duly noted; and then—a_ characteristic 


touch—our ship sidled into a convenient position and a photo- 
graphic portrait of the tramp was taken: this for the purpose 
of incontrovertibly illustrating (should proof be required) the 
written report of this episode, or, again, to secure a record of the 
steamer’s appearance in case it might later turn out that she had 
misinformed us of her identity or was in any other respect under 
suspicion. (She had, as a matter of fact, in a moment of panic, 
discharged her guns at the buoy which marked a sunken wreck : 
an error of judgment which brought not only our Coastal swooping 
to the spot, but also two armed steam trawlers. Such is life all 
around Eng- 
land’s_ shores 
in the year of 
grace 1918.) 
Ourmission 
had been 
fruitless, and 
though we 
cruised in 
patient  zig- 
zags for an 
hour or more 
we saw noth- 
ing worthy of 
note. The 
sun had begun 
to look in 
beneath our 
gasbag roof; 
a pathway of 
shimmer 
reached _ to- 
wards it and 


the vague 
horizon. 
“louds were 
gathering 
above the 
Vand. And 


now the voice 
of ;our com- 
manding 


officer spoke 
again by wire- 
less. We 


were, he said, 
to return to 
the Airship 
Station. Over 
there, where 
we could not 
see it, the fog 
was} coming 
back. We 
must hurry. 
Long be- 
fore we re- 
gained the 
station its 
denizens were 
in direanxiety 
on our be- 
half. With 
extreme sud- 
denness’ the 
fog had 
blotted out 
land and sea 
alike; -our 
sister airships 
had been. got 
in before it 
thickened; 
ours, thirty or 
forty miles 
from home, 
was too late 
to. .hear the 
warning. 
Thus it hap- 
pened that I 
had a_ most 
interesting 
demonstra- 
tion of the 
possib lit: es 
of p lotage in 
1 ghter - than- 
arcraft. For 


me youl the major 
name.” To portion of 
which, after our home- 
a few minutes, ward track 
the tramp THE COAST, SEEN FROM AN _ AIRSHIP. was across 
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land; and when we sailed into a wall of mist. and trees 
and fields and houses and sky all alike vanished, it seemed 
hardly possible that we should ever gain the plateau of the 
twin cathedrals. Whether a ’plane would have succeeded 
in doing so is more than doubtful : probably it would have had 
to make an audacious random descent and come a cropper in 
a ditch. But the airship can pause and take its time; it is not 
afraid to gravitate near the ground and reconnoitre strategically. 
This was the course which my pilot now pursued. The earth 
dimly swam into our ken: wavering tree-tops and blurred 
hedgerows, and sometimes a ghostly whitewashed cottage in 
the streaming mists. With one engine going we pushed forward, 
and at last, quite suddenly, struck the clue which we sought— 
a: railway line. 

Swerving, we followed the railway, our guideropes almost 
touching the telegraph wires. In next to no time we were 
above the station at which one alights from the train for one’s 
motor ride to the cathedrals’ tableland. Here was the market 
town of X, with its steep streets and its church tower (we must 
dodge that tower !)—and here we have to quit the rail and take 
tojthe road, like any other traveller. Quaint indeed the town 
looked, as we slid a mere fifty feet or thereabouts ‘above its 
chimneypots, with intimate coup d’eils of backyards and 
domestic washing, and children who ran out from cottage doors 
and waved their caps at us—convinced, no doubt, that we were 
buzzing low down for their edification and not because we were 
in imminent peril of missing our way and finishing the trip in 
a smash. Personally, with no responsibility for the ship (and 
with a profound confidence in the pilot) I could enjoy the 
episode, and no part of it was more enjoyable than that which 
followed. I was privileged to witness a pretty piece of steersman- 
ship. First, we went up the high street of X, then down a side 
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aerodrome, through that gate. A clanging vibration sounded 
in the fog. It was the “ ship’s bell”’ of the Station, being tolled 
to guide us home. Then, on the aerodrome grass beneath us, 
obscure figures came running and shouting—the landing party. 
Our car was close to the turf. The fog had condensed moisture 
on the envelope of the balloon. We were very heavy. Lest 
we should bump—which is not the elegant way to land—we 
must lighten ship ; and at a yell from the pilot our crew pitched 
overboard (with a happy-go-lucky disregard for the persons 
of the landing party) a petrol tin and one of the Lewis guns. Up 
we went; and simultaneously the landing party had caught 
our car and were holding it tight. So ended my first voyage in 
a ‘‘ Coastal.”’ 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND 
MEMORIAL TAPESTRIES 


IR GEORGE FRAMPTON’S scheme for Memorial Tapes- 
S tries is taking shape. The object is to train and employ 
disabled soldiers with artistic instincts to weave tapestries 

in the manner of the finest of those surviving from the past 
but specially designed to serve as records and memorials of the 
Great War. He is devoting the whole time he can spare from the 
pursuit of his own art of sculpture to this object. He is already 
in touch with the Ministries of Labour and of Pensions for the enrol- 
ment of men anxious to take up this work, and with the L.C.C. 
for their preliminary training. He has options of adequate and 
sympathetic premises as weaving sheds, and is ready to conclude 
with the most experienced experis in the craft to take the lead 
in the workshops. Mr. George Clausen, Mr. Charles Sims and Mr. 
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alley, and then out into a lane which led, by devious ways, 
up hill and down dale to our goal. I say we went “ into ” the 
lane because that best describes the closeness with which we 
clung to it and our nearness to earth. Moreover, the lane mean- 
dered mainly in dingle bottoms, and our great gasbag, threading 
these troughs, not infrequently must have been below the level 
of the tops of the slopes, and even of the tree-tops, on either 
hand. Whenever we diverged in the slightest degree from our 
course we not only at once lost sight of the pale ribbon of the 
lane, but also, alarmingly, found ourselves about to nudge 
the land or trees on either bow: some ominous shape, a tree 
or meadow knoll, loomed through the vapour and threatened 
to collide with us. Over would go the helm and round we came, 
or the elevator would send us lurching sharply upwards out of 
harm’s way, the twigs, or what not, missing our keel by inches. 
And this happened incessantly, for the lane wound as only lanes 
in that part of the world can wind, in tortuous bends and hairpins, 
down into dells where a brook trickled or a duck pond lay black 
under the hawthorns, or up over ridges and across heaths of 
gorse; so that our ship was for ever turning and twisting or 
diving or rising, and for ever in danger either of fouling an 
obstale, by sticking too close to the road, or of losing the road 
by steering too ch ar of its adjacent ob: tacles. 

Our groping through the fog may have been anxious work 
for the pilot and crew, but for me it was all tco soon over. The 
six-mile-long lane took us, with our engine running at its slowest, 
perhaps a quart.r ofan hour. It was with coithing ak:n to 
disappointnent that I recogn'sed, passing beneath me, the gate 
of the Airship Station and the figure of the sentry who had 
quest oned me on my arrival the cay before. Yes; so correct 


had been our navigation that we litcrally sailed in, on to the 
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Frank Brangwyn are among the Royal Academicians who have 
undertaken to assist in design. The scheme will take the form 
of a Guild, and as a former chief of the Office of Works the Earl 
of Plymouth will make a most apt and efficient President. Art 
and literature, music and drama, will be represented on the Com- 
mittee, while Sir George Frampton will himself act as Hon. 
Director of Works until such time as the scheme is in full working 
order and the workers themselves are able to take part in the 
management on a co-operative and profit-sharing basis. 

To many private individuals the objects, the methods, the 
output of the Guild will certainly appeal. Still more should it 
recommend itself to public bodies. Corporations and Colleges 
can have nothing more apt and convincing as War Memorials 
than tapestries designed to commemorate their share in the war 
and hanging on the walls of their Chapels, Halls and Council 
Chambers. They have wealthy members and friends who are 
doubtless willing to present such gifts, singly or in combination, 
provided the designing is on the right lines. While subject to 
the spirit and rules of true decorative art, the new tapestries 
must not shun their own age. They must show what modern 
war is, at once horrible and sublime. They must reveal our 
heroes as they are, their souls as well as their bodies. They 
must transmit to the future a picture of the whole nation as it 
strives—each one in his own way, yet unitedly—to achieve 
victory for its principles and its ideals by the methods and with 
the engines of to-day. And, indeed, there will be a touch of 
historical romance in the commercial magnates of some of our 
“hives of modern industry’ decorating their city halls in the 
same manner as did fifteenth century Flemish citizens at the 
moment when their country was in the van of social and 
mercantile progress. 
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HE manor of Wigsell lies in the parish of Salehurst, 

in the Hundred of Henhurst and the Rape of 

Hastings. The name Wigsell has retained its present 

form since the sixteenth century., Earlier it appears 

as Wiggelsell, Wygeshulle, Wigeshull and Wygesalle. 
We have no record of Wigsell before the Norman Conquest, 
but at the time of the Domesday Survey it had been granted 
with the rest of the Rape to. Robert Count of Eu, one of the 
Conqueror’s principal leaders at the Battle of Hastings. 
Although the manor is not mentioned by name in Domesday, 
there is an unidentified piece of land.in this hundred, held 
of the Count of Eu by one William, which may have been 
Wigsell. There were in this land one plough, six acres of 
meadow, and woodland yielding six swine. 

Along with the Rape the Count of Eu had received a 
erant of Hastings Castle, the defence of which was of great 
importance at this date. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at that many manors, Wigsell among others, were held of 
the Count by a service known as “ Castle-ward.” These 
manors were grouped into four “ wards,” and the lords of 
manors thus associated were responsible for the defence of 
the castle for a month at a time. Probably one particular 
part in the castle was assigned to the guardianship of each 
tenant. Later in the eleventh century William Count of 
Fu granted to the Collegiate Church of St. Mary-in-the- 
Castle, Hastings, a dwelling-house by the postern gate of 
Wigsell, and it is quite possible that by this is meant the 
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‘GREAT WIGSELL., : 
SUSSEX, 


A RESIDENCE OF 


LORD EDWARD CECIL. 





postern gate of the castle, where the lords of Wigsell were 
bound to render knightly service. 

Early in the thirteenth century Wigsell ceased for a time 
to be held of the lords of. Hastings Rape. It was granted, 
with the manor of Ore, near Hastings, to Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who had married the daughter 
of Alice, Countess of Eu. This powerful baron’s descendants 
held the overlordship during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It was not until after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, in the reign of Edward IV, that Wigsell returned 
to its connection with Hastings Castle, then in the hands 
of the Pelham family. The actual “ service ” had long been 
commuted for a money payment, and “ castle guard rents ”’ 
continued to be paid by the lords of the manor of Wigsell 
into the eighteenth century, the sum of 3s. being paid in 
Edward III's reign, and ris. 6d. in 1717. 

The early lords of Wigsell, like those of Echingham, 
hard by, took their cognomen from their home, the first 
recorded being William de Wikeshulle, who held one knight’s 
fee of John Count of Eu in 1166. He may have descended 
from the “ William” of the Domesday Survey. After 
him we have Simon de Wygeshulle, who held the manor in 
1210-12, and was bound, with the other lords of manors, 
to “‘ guard the Castle of Hastings and make the bridges of the 
Castle.” Nothing is recorded of his successor Thomas, 
save that he held one knight’s fee of the Earl of Hereford. 
Gilbert is the next name we meet with, in a grant of 1304 
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to John de Wigsell of certain rights described as “ part of a 
garden called Forchtun above Wygesell,” and the right 
of pasturage in a certain meadow called Hok, “ belonging 
to the holy men ’”’—-:.e., the Cistercian monks of Roberts- 
bridge. In 1308 Simon de Wygeshulle, probably then a 
minor, had a park here and was still in possession in 1339-40, 
when a commission was issued “ for an array of armed men 
throughout the counties of England” to meet the danger 
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of foreign invasion. The contribution of Simon to this muster, 
in respect of his ‘‘ £10 land in Wigeshull,” was one “ hobelier,’’ 
or man-at-arms. Soon after this date the connection with the 
place of this family seems to have terminated. A Simon de 
Hechynghamme with Alice his wife quit-claimed it in 1348 to 
John Culpepper, one of a family already widespread in Kent 
and Surrey, who seem to have acquired and added to their 
estates by the simple process of marrying eligible heiresses. 
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Just as Henry VIII has been termed a “ professional widower,” 
so the Culpeppers picked up a comfortable livelihood by 
heiress-hunting. John’s father was Thomas Culpepper, 
lord of the manor of Bayhall, Kent, through his marriage 
with Margery de Bayhall; and John himself became the 
husband of Elizabeth Hardreshull, heiress of the estates of 
the Hardreshulls in Warwickshire. In the seventeenth 
century the Culpeppers of Wigsell quartered on their shield 
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a fess between two chevrons, and this is described in the- 
“ Heralds’ Visitation ’’ as the ‘‘ Wigshale’”’ arms. Simon de 
Wigsell may have had a daughter, who, becoming his heiress, 
may have married John Culpepper as his first wife, and such 
a hypothesis would account for the intrusion of Simon de 
Echingham by the supposition that he was guardian of the 
Wigsell heiress. John, who was several times Sheriff of 
Kent, was succeeded by his son Thomas, prior to 1381, when 
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the King’s carpenter was ordered to “take carpenters and 
workmen and cut down and carry to the sea a wood 

between Bodyham pond and the lands of Thom 1s Colepepere 
Knight in W igeshull. ” “He died, aged -eighty-seven, in 1428. 


His second wife was Joyce, widow of John Vyne, and their. 
son Walter inherited the manor of, Wigsell with four mes-' 


suages, forty acres of land,, fifty acres of meadow, and three 
hundred acres'of wood. In 1430 Walter is in possession with 
Agnes his wife, widow of one of the Bedgebury family ; and 
by this alliance the Bedgebury estate was added to the growing 
list of manors owned by the Culpeppers. Another addition was 
made by Sir John, son of the last named, who was guardian 
of Margaret and Elizabeth Wakehurst, co-heiresses of their 
father’s lands at Wakehurst in Ardingly parish, twenty-five 
miles to the west. Sir John promised, “on the faith and 
trouthe of his body, and as he was a gentylman,” that the 
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girls should sialic no harm. But the instinet for running 
down an heiress was too strong in him, and, overcoming his 
scruples—if, indeed, he really entertained’ any—he helped 
his needy brothers Richard and Nicholas to make a raid on 
Goudhurst arrayed “in manner of.wvarre,’: carry off the two 
damsels and marry them out of hand, while, they, poor things, 
made “ grete and pitious lamentation and wepyng ’’ (“ Early 
Chancery Proceedings’’): ' This rascally ‘guardian, Sir ‘John 
Culpepper, succeeded to the Wigsell estates in 1462 (‘ Suss. 
Archeol. Coll.,” xtvu, 58) ; and in 1463 his: bailiff Thomas 
Leche rendered an “account of expenses abowte the manor 
of Wigsell,” which is still in existence (Harl. Roll, cc, 27). 
Leche had paid £45 for “ divers :repairs and other necessaries,”’ 
which conjure up a vivid picture of the quaint thatched and 
largely timber-built house which preceded the existing stone 
mansion. “‘ Barown the Cappunter”’ was boarding “a 
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soler,”” or summer-room, for which Moris the sawyer sawed 
the wood. ‘‘Gret sawe loggs” were carted with a dray 
and twelve beasts “ unto the dermondys [dormer windows ? | 
in the halle.’ The ‘“ thaccher upon the halle’’ was paid 
20d. for his labour, and a man was paid 16d. to “ tere’’ [to 
rend or tear] before him. The“ tabyll,” or bill, of the thatcher 
for 13} days was 2s. 4d. 

John Culpepper died in 1480, leaving two sons, Alexander 
and Walter, the latter being under-marshal of Calais. Alex- 
ander, as the elder, should have inherited Wigsell, and a 
moiety of the manor of Bedgebury, Kent, should have 
descended to Walter, in accordance with the Kentish law 
of Gravelkind: and this devolution was confirmed by their 
father in his will. But after Walter’s death his widow, 
Anne, fell into dispute with Alexander, and the case being 
referred to arbitrators, an award was made giving Anne 
the manor of Wigsell for her life, with remainder to her son 
William and Cicely Barrett “‘ whom the said William by the 
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grace of God shall marry and take to his wife.’” Anne and 
the heirs of the said Walter, runs the award, “ shall yerly 
from hensforth by the fest of Seynt Andrewe paye and deliver 
; to the said Alexander for the term of his life in 
consideration of the premises ten grete demys of 
otys Chapman Ware, in manner and some as they have byn 
payd and delivered unto the seid Alexander in tymes past, 
and to be mesured by the busshall of the manor of Wygsell 
aforesaid.” This is exactly half the measure of oats which 
was delivered to John Culpepper by his bailiff. : 
Anne Culpepper died in 1532, leaving all her lands to 
her son William, who had outlived the other brothers whem 
Walter Culpepper desired his wife to see ‘‘ founde to schole.”’ 
William died in 1559, desiring “ to be buried in the parish 
church of Salehurste, in the Chapell where my good dere wife 
Cicely Culpepper doth lye” (“ Suss. Archeol. Coll., XLvi1, 
61). Walter left a large number of sons and daughters. 
His eldest son, John, who succeeded him, and John Wyldgose, 
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who married a 
daughter, Eliza- 
beth, were among 
the Justices of 
the Peace in 1587 
for Hastings 
Rape; and the 
report says: 
“Mr. Culpepper 
and Mr. Wyld- 
gose dwell in one 
towne at the 
northe border of 
Sussex,’’ and 
“They be 
counted cold pro- 
fessors of re- 
ligion,”” 72.e., of 
Protestantism. 
Like many of the 
old gentry, they 
clung secretly to 
the unreformed 
faith. 

The marriage 
agreement of 
Waiter, 
brother of John 
Culpepper, is of 
interest as re- 
vealing the 
family penchant 


for widows 

that is to say, 
widows with 
money. He 
married Anne 
Dance, a widow 


of Mackene, who 
stipulated for an 
undertaking that 


unless the said 
Walter should 
‘well honestly 


and lovingly use 
and live with the 
said Anne-—as an 
honest man 
ought to use and 
live with his lawful and good wyef,” she was to be at 
liberty to herself from him whenever it should 
please her, and to dispose as she would of all her goods 
‘as well moveable as immoveable.” It does not appear 
that Anne ever acted upon her right; but she lived only 
eight vears after marriage. Her husband, Sir John, seems 
to have become impoverished in his latter years, as all 
the timber on the manor of Wigsell had to go in payment 
of debts after his death in 1612, and his son Thomas 
only lived till the following year, desiring to be buried 

‘with litell adoe’’ in Salehurst Church, and entreating 
his executors to compound for the wardship of his eldest 
son, Slaney, if any lands were held of the King 7 capite. 
Slaney, however, died a minor, and the manor was inherited 
by John Culpepper in 1618. 

’ Thomas's third child, Elizabeth Lady Brooke, born at 
Wigsell in 1601, was evidently a distinguished person, and 
has left a more vivid impression of her personality than 
any other member of her family, both on account of her 
* Life,” written by her chaplain in very enthusiastic terms, 
and also because of a little manual of ‘‘ Observations and 
Experiences ’’ which the said chaplain found written by her 
own hand and declared to be “a most lively image of her 
mind.”’ ‘She had the honour of a Genteel extraction,”’ 
he says, “ and a noble Alliance, and as her Family derived 
an honour upon her, so she hath reflected an additional 
glory upon her Family, by her great Virtues, having been 
one of the most Accomplished Persons of the Age, whether 
considered as a Lady, or as a Christian.”” Her gifts were 
chiefly directed to the study of theology ; and she “could 
bear such a part in Discourses of Divinity, whether Didactical, 
Polemical, Casuistical, or Textual,” as to astonish her own 
chaplains. ‘‘ Her converse was serious, solid, and sub- 
stantial, not touched with enthusiasm "’—a good description 
of her little manual of maxims, which do not often rise 
above the level of weighty admonition. Some of her de- 
tached reflections take a more human form. “ It is very hard 
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and difficult 
to give God his 
due glory under 
cross Provi- 
dences,”’ she says; 
and ‘‘ Despise 
none: for Love 
never rides in 
Triumph over 
Inferiours.”’ 
John Cul- 
pepper, her 
brother, who be- 
came lord of the 
manor of Wigsell 
in 1618, was a 
very different 
type of character. 
He acquired ,a 
reputation jin 
Parliament as an 
authority ~~ on 
questions fcon- 
nected with the 
land, became a 
Privy Councillor 
and a close adher- 
ent of Charles I, 
and finally, 
though not. till 
long after he had 
sold the manor 
of Wigsell, was 
raised to the 
peerage as Baron 
Thoresway. Late 
in the next cen- 
tury Mr. Hayley, 


the Vicar of 
Brightling, who 
seems to have 


been prepossessed 
against Royalists, 


terms him “a 
vicious corrupt 
man,” but this 


may be a state- 
ment coloured by 
partisanship. 

In 1623 the manor was sold to Cheney Culpepper, a 
cousin of John. He must have sold it shortly afterwards 
to Henry English, a yeoman of Salehurst, who bought lands 
in Mountfield at the same time. He is said to have been 
originally a stable-boy of the Culpeppers. In 1625 he took 
possession of Wigsell, and was almost certainly the rebuilder 
of the old manor house. The initials ““HP E,” for Henry 
English and Persis his wife, together with the date 1625, 
are on a fire-back in one of the rooms, and a date and other 
initials are to be found on the wooden door of the front 
entrance. English lived at Wigsell till his death in 1649. 
The funeral sermon was preached at Salehurst by Mr. John 
Bradshaw, preacher at Etchingham and chaplain at Wigsell, 
a sufferer in the Civil War, who seems to have found peace 
and protection with the family. Ina letter to Henry English’s 
son he writes: “ Your country was . recommended 
to me as the most quiet of all England, your Family as religious 
& courteous, where I should find the power of Godliness, 
together with the practice of all civilitie. Your motion was 
full of candor and humilitie to entertain me onely as a sojourner 
with you for some few months. Your usage of me was so 
full of regard that from the first to the last you still offered 
me more respect than in civilitie I could receive.’’ He pays 
a personal tribute to Henry English on his decease: “ They 
use in some places,” he says, “ to stick the corpse or coffin 
with sweet-smelling herbs and flowers; I know not why I 
may not also stick a flower or two in the coffin of this well 
deserving person lately deceased, Master Henry English.” 

English was a person of “ manifold imployments ” and 
‘ godly zeal,” whom “ no man living could tax with fraudu- 
lency or injustice.” The initials carved upon the door in 
the old front porch, H.E. and W.E., with the date 1641, 
are said to be those of his sons, one of whom, Henry, mort- 
gaged the estate to John Lee in 1660 for £4,000. Lee left 
Wigsell to Elizabeth his daughter, wife of Philip Harcourt, 
whose daughter, in turn, carried it in marriage to William 
Boys. The son of this Boys—another William—gambled 
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away Wigsell to the Greysons of Hawkhurst. After 1826 
the house ceased to be occupied as a gentleman’s residence, 
and was used for labourers’ dwellings until its purchase, 
in 1907, by Lord Edward Cecil, a son of the late 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

The present writer is indebted to Lady Edward Cecil 
for most of the historical particulars above set down; they 
were put together in MS. for her by a talented friend, 
Miss Myra Curtis. 

The position of Wigsell has great natural charm and, 
saving that in the course of centuries a good deal of timber 
has been cut down and grubbed up, the surroundings and 
distant views can have altered but little since the first house 
was built here. All trace of the earlier house or houses has, 
however, disappeared. Quite possibly even the site has been 
changed in the rebuilding, as was the case at Pashley in this 
part of East Sussex ;_ probably also the former house or houses 
were of timber, renewed, extended and. metamorphosed 
in succeeding generations of the de Wiggeshulles and Cul- 
peppers. The old brick boundary walls, the barns and farm- 
buildings, orchards and broken ground of the approach add 
greatly to the charm of the house. 

The seventeenth century house, save, perhaps, for a wing 
or gable on its south side, appears to be fairly complete and 
is a typical example of the Sussex gentleman’s house of the 
first half of that century, to which a long wing containing 
the offices was added at right-angles to the western end of the 
southern front about 1780. To this, again, Lord Edward 
Cecil has made some minor additions, plain and harmonious 
with the later period. To the same hand we owe the judi- 
ciously restrained repair of the older stone fronts with their 
mullioned windows and of the interior. All the stone is 
local pick-faced sandstone ashlar of a rather coarse grain and 
poor weathering quality unfavourable to fine mouldings 
or elaborate detail, but well enough for the mullioned windows, 
chamfered plinth, string-courses, gable copings, etc., that 
constitute the chief features. Carving is absent, save for 
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associate the earlier date found inside, 1625, with the stone- 
work, and it is satisfactory that we can thus assign to the house 
the actual year of its building and compare it with other 
dated examples in East Sussex. 

The north front, of which this triple-storeved porch 
(Sft. Oins. by 5ft. 7ins.) forms the central feature, is 58ft. across 
and has three stone gables running back to the main roof. 
These are of somewhat acute pitch and the moulded coping 
is mostly in position. The elevation is simple and dignified, 
earlier in character than in date. The-other fronts follow 
the same general design and offer no features for special com 
ment, the southern and western as the “ weather” sides 
being the most altered, and the present entrance, contrived 
on the south, is comparatively modern. 

The most interesting feature of the interior is the tine oak 
staircase, thoroughly characteristic of early Caroline work 
as interpreted through Sussex spectacles. The arcade of 
four-centred arches, the shafts with their lonic capitals, 
strapwork and pilasters on the plinths, and the curious 
ornament of a sword carved on the alternate faces of the shafts 
(a plain fluting on the other)—all these are of special interest. 
The massive solid strings and carriage of the stair with 
guilloche ornament, the somewhat spindly balusters, the 
moulded handrail and the great newels (7}ins. by Olins.) 
continuing the design of the shafts, but with square vases 
or terminals and moulded “ drops,” are also very noteworthy. 
Little refinements of detail are to be found in the key-drops 
of the arches and the pretty soffit ornament. 

Some panelling of this period remains, although most 
of it has been replaced by Georgian painted pine; but one or 
two very precious oak doors of the original work survive, 
one of which may be seen in the photograph of the hall stair 
case. One of those which open to the rooms on the first and 
second floors has an interesting quasi-Gothic tracery treat- 
ment. Hardly any of the plain stone chimneypieces and 
open fireplaces are now visible, being still concealed by those 
of the late eighteenth century, a very pleasing example of which 
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sinkings in the profile of the hip-knobs and the porch doorway, 
which has moulded jambs and imposts with a square head, 
within which is a flat elliptical arch having shields in the 
spandrels, over which again is a moulded frieze or cornice, 
the central band of convex section having vertical fluting. 
Above is a circular panel, carried up through the string-course, 
framing a large shield, which, though blank, like those in the 
spandrels, was probably intended to bear the arms of the 
English family. Perhaps owing to English’s humble origin, a 
grant of arms was not applied for. The shields in the spandrels 
and the carving were only roughly blocked out and remain 
unfinished to this day. The original oak door, wide and 
massive, remains within this outer doorway and is an interest- 
ing example of the period. It is framed up with five vertical 
and five horizontal moulded rails, the recessed panels being 
filled with diamond and oblong figures in relief, worked, of 
course, in the solid. On the arched headpiece is a blank 
shield, flanked by two ovals, on which are carved the initials 
above referred to, with the date 1641, which we may take as 
applying to the wooden door only. It is permissible to 
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is that in Lady Edward Cecil’s business room. Among the 
old pictures is one of the first Earl of Salisbury. 
PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 


TO ROALD AMUNDSEN 
To you, who shared 
The first long vigil of Antarctic night 
Who patiently achieved the Ancients’ aim, 
The North-West Passage, by your three years’ toil— 
To you, by Fortune crowned, whose name is linked 
For ever with the South Pole’s solitude— 
We offer greeting : 
Since your heart is drawn out to high venture— 
Called, and called again 
By the white mystery of the Polar realms— 
Go forth, once more that summons to obey ! 
We, also hearing, understanding cry— 


‘Go you, for us.”’ E. M. MILLs. 








« 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson. With an Introduction and 

Notes by Arthur Roy Leonard, M.A. (Ginn and Co.) 

N “reat Britain we might do worse than follow the example 

of our American Allies and publish as school books the 

clearest and the most moderate explanations of the causes 
of the war and the objects for which we are fighting. 

It is of the utmost conceivable importance that the children 
of to-dav, who will be the men and women of the next genera- 
tion, should understand clearly the great work that is being 
done for them and their successors. They wil! grow up in 
aii atmosphere which differs from that to which we have been 
accustomed. The lessons of the war are for them much 
more than the present generation. The latter cannot be 
materially changed. For educational purposes the speeches 
of President Wilson approach the ideal. Mr. Roy Leonard, 
who is the Head of the Department of History and Economics 
in the High School of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, gives 
conclusive reasons why they should be included in the course 
of study in every Secondary School in America. He places 
first their intrinsic literary merit. On that there can be no 
question. President Wilson wields a style comparable to 
that of any English prose of the same character. He is 
clear and precise, thoughtful and wide of outlook. — His 
Kditur, it may be remarked parenthetically, scarcely rises to 
this high standard. In writing of anybody President Wilson 
would not have praised his ‘ happy faculty for expressing his 
thoughts in remarkably clear and forceful English.” If 
this sentence is really clear and forceful English our criticism 
is ended. ‘* Kemarkably”’ is a clogging and useless word. 
* Forceful” is an insufficient modern equivalent of ‘ forci- 
ble.” Beyond a little louseness of expression here and there 
no fault is to be found with Mr. Leonard’s exposition of the 
merits of President Wilson’s addresses. If any fault is to 
be found, it is the commendable one of under rather than 
over statement. To us, and, indeed, to Europe generally, 
the President of the United States has shone out in these 
latter years as a great and strong figure. German iniquity 
has never dimined his faculty for cool, scientific analysis 
and judicial decision. His was an especially difficult 
task, because in the United States there is a large population 
of German descent, and if he had not been able to base his 
action upon principles of universal application it would have 
been impossible to produce unanimity in the States. But 
his mind fastened itself upon certain great underlying prin- 
ciples. The first and chief of these was that autocratic govern- 
ment has played its part in the history of the world and now 
deserves to become obsolete. In support of that he shows 
that in the strongest form in which it exists—that is to sav, 
in the government of Germany—power has fallen into the 
hands of the military quorum; that is, into the hands of a 
large clique instead of remaining in those of the peuple. 
No great country where every citizen had his allotted share 
in the government would have countenanced the use of 
spies in a friendly state. Nor would any great countrv have, 
if the people were represented, authorised the abrogation of 
any national law as exemplified in the sinking by submarines 
of peaceful non-combatants and of neutrals whose friendli- 
ness to Germany never had been in doubt. The following 
passage from the address to Congress in April, 1917, puts 
the position very clearly : 

I am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and 
serious as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the 
lives of non-combatants—men, women and children—engaged in pursuits 
which have always, even in the darkest periods of modera history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of 
peaceful and innocent people cannot be. 

The President's point is that the tragic events to which 
he refers could not have occurred in a country where the 
governed had their proper say. America, therefore, stands 
furth as the champion of Democracy against Autocracy. 
The President very wisely refrains from laying stress upon 
the motives of the other Allies. He sympathises with Great 
britain’s championship of Belginm, with the valorous resolve 
of the French to defend their country, with the laudable 
ambition of Italy to resume the government of J/alia Irredenta 
inhabited for the most part by their countrymen and wrenched 
from them in the old war with Austria. He recognises the 


ill-treatment of Serbia, but if these had stood alone it is 
doubtful if they would have justified American intervention. 
In the course of his speeches he gives evidence that he has 
ollowed closely and with much misgiving the military policy 


pursued by Germany for the last forty years, that steady 
work in organisation and in the development of military 
science with the ultimate aim of imposing the will of Germany 
upon the rest of the world. Such domination would be 
absolutely antipathetic to the spirit of the great democracy of 
the West. The spirit of Prussia was breathed in the Emperor's 
address to his troops on July 27th, 1900, as they were about 
to leave to take part in suppressing the Boxer Rebellion. 

As soon as you come to blows with the enemy he will be beaten. No 
mercy will be shown ! No prisoners will be taken! As the Huns, under 
King Attila, made a name fer themselves, which is still mighty in traditions 
and legends, may the name of Germany be so fixed in China by your deeds that 
no Chinese shall ever again dare to look at a German askance. Open 
the way for Kultur once for all. 

Compare this with the following passage from George Washing- 
ton’s first inaugural address in 1789: 

The foundation of our national policy will be laid in the pure and ‘mmutable 
principles of private morality and the pre-eminence of free government be 
exemplified by all the attributes which can win the affections of its citizens 
and command the respect of the world. 

And in his last address the first President of the United States 
harped on the same string. It was his farewell message 
to his countrymen ‘to give to mankind the miagnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence.” Abraham Lincoln carried 
out the same tradition. It is beautifully put in an inaugural 
address familiar to every student. We mean that beginning 
with ‘‘ malice toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the right.” The 
German allegation, made in the early part of the war, was 
that the Americans were all given over to mammon worship. 
They pictured the great Republic as standing idly aside in 
the market place, content to make money out of the quarrels 
of Europe. This libel at any rate has been repelled in a 
manner they cannot help appreciating. In the hour of need, 
under the leadership of President Wilson, the United States 
has shown itself the most generous and disinterested of nations. 
In this war it is ighting for no material gain. There are many 
passages in which this is set forth. 

It is because it is for us a war of high, disiatercsted purpose, in which 
all the free people of the world are banded together for the vindication of 
right, a war for the preservation cf our nation and of all that it has held dear 
of principle and of purpose, that we feel ourselves doubly constrained to 
propose for its outcome only that which is righteous and of irreproachable 
intention, for our foes as well as for our friends. 

An equally impressive passage may be quoted from the address 
to Congress on April 2nd, 1917: 

We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no domination. 
We seek no indemnitics for ourselves, no material compensation for the 
sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights have been made 
as secure as the faith and the freedom of the nation can make them. 


It is scarcely necessary to contrast this with the objects 
enunciated by Germany. Already it has disclosed its grasping 
character in Russia. The first onslaught on Belgium exhibited 
the ruthlessness with which the innocent were sacrificed to 
further the ambition of the strong. The holding of French 
territory and the push to the East would speak for themselves, 
even if it had not been made apparent, by the speeches madc 
and the books written before 1914, that territorial aggrandise- 
ment and the seizure of the markets of the world were to be 
the outcome of the excessive selfishness of Germany's policy. 
It is good for the voung generation that of their illustrious 
President they should learn the ennobling motives with 
which the United States have entered into the war. It is 
equally good fur the citizens of the Republic to understand 
clearly the objects for which they are fighting and to have 
placed before them an ideal which cannot but purge away 
many of those weaknesses which grow upon a nation in a 
prolonged peace. The very thoroughness with which 
America has entered upon the task, the sacrifices she has 
made to supply the Allies with food and other material of 
war, the consequent needs with which she is confronted, 
the gigantic army and transport sent to the scene of operations, 
the readiness to scatter wealth with both hands so long as 
she can play her part in checking this latter-day outbreak 
of barbarism, must for generations to come have an elevating 
effect upon the whole nation ; and the main object which the 
President wishes to attain, the establishment of a League of 
Nations which shall ensure a lasting peace, is one that every 
American soldier must know to be worth fighting for, even 
if that fighting should cost him his heart’s blood. 
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WAR WORK AT ROTHAMSTED 


By E. J. Russet, D.Sc., F.R.S., DIRECTOR OF. THE ROTHAMSTED. EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 


NE of the most distinguished of the German 

agricultural chemists, L. J. Hiltner, has recently 

issued a concise little book for the benefit of the 

Bavarian: farmer, which he prefaces with the in 

teresting remark, ‘“‘ The War: becomes ever more 
and more a farmers’ War.’”’ The British farmer has taken 
up the challenge as enthusiastically as his brothers and sons 
in the Army, and has succeeded in increasing his production 
to a very marked extent, so that the country is not nearly 
so dependent on foreign supplies as might have been ex- 
pected. This excellent result has been achieved notwith- 
standing shortage of labour and horses, and in spite of con- 
siderable difficulties in other directions. It has been obtained 
because the great body of agriculturists have organised. and 
pulled together: they have thus achieved results which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

Organised eftort involves unified direction and a good 
intelligence branch. It is in this direction that the experi- 
mental stations have been able to render useful service : 
they have made it their business to provide the farmer with 
reliable information about soils, fertilisers, crops, feeding 
stuifs, fruit, and the hosts of subjects on which information 
is wanted. The experts meet every week at the Food Pro- 
duction Department under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 
Middleton, and the problems are then parcelled out* among 
the various workers. ha 

Rothamsted undertakes the work on soils and fertilisers. 
In olden days agriculture was the very antithesis of war: the 
end of war was to ‘‘ beat their swords into plowshares and 
spears into pruning-hooks.” At the present time agriculture 
is a branch of the war: the farmer is a munition worker in 
everything but name (and profits): he uses the same raw 
materials, and produces the food indispensable to the. Army 
and the nation. 

At the outbreak of the war the problem before. the 
experimental stations was semehow to increase crop produc- 
tion. There was an abundant supply of nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers : sulphate of ammonia, which, in peace time, had been 
exported in enormous quantities, was available to satisfy 
any demands the farmer could make ; phosphatic fertilisers 
were available in considerable quantities ; but there was a 
shortage of potash. The main activities of Rothamsted were 
therefore devoted to the exposition of the most effective ways 
of utilising the resources available to the farmer, and in 
examining the directions in which the potash and other 
supplics might be increased. Fortunately, a great amount 
of information had been accumulated as to the results 
obtainable: from the use of artificial fertilisers; this was 
collected and issued in a form easily accessible to the farmer. 

As the war continued, it became obvious that much more 
food would have to be grown at home—-more, indeed, than 
could possibly be expected from the area of land under 
arable cultivation. It was therefore necessary to increase 
the area of arable land by breaking up grass land. Some four 
million acres of land had gone from arable to grass during the 
last forty-five years, mainly as the result of low prices and the 
feeling of insecurity. These acres had not lost but had gained 
in fertility during their long rest ;_ they had become enriched 
in nitrogenous organic matter derived from the decaying 
remains of the grass, clover and other vegetation that had 
lived and died. 

One of the great problems presented by the ploughing 
up programme was to make the most efficient use of the 
capital that had thus accumulated. American and Canadian 
experience warned us that we should only recover a small 
part unless we were careful. When the Minnesota prairies 
were broken up, only about one half of the nitrogen was re- 
covered in the crop; the rest was lost. In Western Canada 
the loss was sometimes even greater. The problem is very 
difficult and is still far from solution. It would be tragic 
if, after sacrificing our grass, we recovered only half of the 
fertility it represents. The best method of preventing this 
so far as is known is to adopt the closest system of cropping 
consistent with clean cultivation: some, at any rate, of the 
loss in new countries arises from the circumstance that 
for part of the year there is no crop ready to take up the 
nitrates, so that they become dissipated. 

In the meantime, however, another problem became 
urgent. While the land was lying in grass it accumulated 
not only the elements of fertility, but also a great stock of 


wireworms, leather-jackets, eté., which flourish on the vege- 
table matter present: As soon ‘as the grass is ploughed in, 
the ‘vegetable matter begins to diminish in amount: the 
wireworms attack the young crop, and may seriously injure 
it. Valnable crops like wheat, oats and potatoes are liable to 
be badly attected ; flax and bearis sufier less, but nothing is 
entirely immune . Just as it would be a great misfortune 
only partially to utilise the stored-up fertility, so it would 
he equally sad to see our greatly needed crops devastated 
by soil pests. 

Unfortunately, soil pests are so small that they cannot 
be picked out by any mechanical device, and they are so 
tough that they resist attacks that would kill most other 
things. Thus wireworms in the soil are not killed by carbon 
disulphide or toluene, at any rate when used in any quantity 
that would be feasible on the large scale. One might, of 
course, proceed on the empirical or hit-or-miss method, and 
try a large number of devices on the off-chance that some- 
thing would succeed. It is much safer to proceed on the 
scientific method and study the natural history of the wire- 
worm in the soil, so as to find out his weak points, and also 
to test the action of typical poisons on him to see what kind 
of substances he most dislikes. This is being done. Mr. 
Rymer Roberts is studying its life history, and Mr. Tatters- 
field prepares series of poisons and insecticides, the eftect 
vf which Mr. Roberts proceeds to determine, The end in 
view is to be able to write out a specification for the ideal 
soil insecticide : we can discuss with works chemists the 
cheapest approach that is practicable on the large seale. 
A‘ further great problem has to do with the supply of 
nitrogen to the farm. No farmer can get on without com- 
bined nitrogen. In the old days he used to leave the land 
for a time to “ rest,”’ 7.¢., to cover itself with vegetation. 
Later on he learnt to grow clover with or without an admixture 
of grass. Modern science has shown that either plan con- 
siderably enriches the soil in nitrogen collected from the 
atmosphere by bacteria in the root nodules. The oldest of 
all manures—farmyard manure— owes a large part of its 
value to its nitrogen, much of which is simply carried from 
the grass on which the animals have fed to the arable land, 
while much involves a still bigger transference, a carriage 
of fertility from oil seeds grown in Africa or South America 
to our fields in England. These two—clever and farmyard 
manure—-still represent the farmer’s main sources of nitrogen, 
and they have therefore received considerable attention at 
Rothamsted. 

Little can as yet be said about nitrogen from clover 
beyond the well known factor that it is highly valuable to 
the succeeding crops and somewhat uncertain to the farmer, 
the clover being liable to suffer from a combination of troubles 
vaguely labelled “ clover sickness.” On no farm land in 
this country can it be grown with certainty more than once 
in four years, and in some cases only once in six years. Inocu- 
lation has in the past been attempted, but it has not in this 
country met with the success said to be achieved abroad, not 
because of any inferiority in our bacteriologists, but because 
of a fundamental difference in conditions. The subject is 
by no means exhausted, and it is now being re-opened, 

Another useful direction for enquiry is into the manage- 
ment of farmyard manure. It is estimated that British 
farmers produce 37,000,000 tons each vear, valued before 
the war at £11,000,000, and worth considerably more now. 
The loss of nitrogen according to the present svstem of 
management is considerable ; good authorities have put it 
as high as 50 per cent. In these days combined nitrogen 
is not lightly to be wasted; the side that has not enough 
to satisfy the needs of agriculture and of munitions will 
lose the war. Hence by all means in his power the farmer 
must save his manure heap. Experiments have been made 
at Rothamsted with the view of discovering the cause of 
the loss, and therefore the best way of dealing with it. The 
responsible agents have now been traced—they are the air 
and the rain: if these could be excluded from the heap there 
would be no loss. The problem of managing a heap ts there- 
fore to shut out air and to keep oif rain; this can never be 
done completely, but much more is possible than the ordinary 
farmer accomplishes. This investigation is carried out by 
Mr. E. H. Richards, the Rupert Guinness Research Chemist. 

Much work is done in the direction of testing substances 
of possible fertilising value; considerable attention is paid 
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to methods of partial sterilisation of soil, and an examina- 
tien is made of new methods that may increase crup produc- 
tion, such as electrification. 

At an experimental station it is always necessary to 
have an eye on the future, and this necessitates a careful 
study of what has happened in the past. Looking back 
over the last forty years, it is evident from the available 
statistics that the yields of wheat in the worst years no longer 
fall as low as they used to do. Averages over the whole 
country of 26 bushels or 27 bushels, not uncommon in the 
eighties and early nineties, are not now obtained; we only 
fall in the worst years to 29 bushels. But, on the other hand, 
in the best years we do little better than our predecessors. 
We obtain an average of 33 bushels or 34 bushels, but so did 
they. Weseem to be rather in an *mpasse. Careful examination 
shows several factors at work. In good years, when the crop 
is looking well, the farmer tends to let well alone. He 
justifies this course mainly on the ground that if he ‘“ does ”’ 
his crop too well it will go down. So widespread is this 
conviction that probably little progress will be made in wheat 
growing until the straw can be strengthened. Again, on 
many soils and in many seasons wheat will not properly 
‘corn out.’ Attempts to increase the crop lead to a great 
increase of straw but not of grain. A more complete know- 
ledge of tillering is also necessary. Further, the depredations 
of insect and fungoid pests tend to increase with close crop- 
ping, which is an essential part of any method four increasing 
output. We are faced, then, with at least four problems : 
we must strengthen the straw, improve the tillering, regulate 
to some extent the development of grain, and control the 


pests. Until ali of these are solved we cannot hope to get 
much further with increased wheat yields. There are 
two ways in which these problems may be attacked: 
the lreeder may find or produce varieties possessing 


the necessary properties, and the physiologist may succeed 
in elucidating and controlling the factors concerned. The 
former method is already being applied at Cambridge and 
at Merton, and it is hoped to apply the second method 
at Rothamsted. This work will occupy a good deal of 
attention in the future. 





CAUSES OF FRUIT FAILURE 


By SPENCER PICKERING, Direclor of the Weburn Experimental Fruit Farm, 


In answer to your enquirics, cur fruit crops, both in Bedfordshire and 
But this 
it is simply Cue to the trees 


Hertfordshire, are very poor, as they are in most other parts. 
has nothing to do with caterpillars or spraying : 
having overborne themselves last year. In our recorcs for the last twenty 
Years or more, good and bad seasons have regularly alternated, with only 
one or two exceptions. Caterpillars are bad in Bedforcshire, but not very 


bad at our farm. In my private orcharcs at Harpencer there is none. 
This is probably due to my having sprayed the trecs last wintcr with the 
Woburn Winter Wash. 


most cases, but it cleanses the trees from moss, lichen and dead bark, destroy- 


This does not directly kill the caterpillar eggs in 


ing the nesting-places of the eggs and exposing them to their enemies. In 
an experience of twenty vears I have found it by far the best remedy for 
caterpillars, and much more effective than any insectidice applied after the 
insects have hatched out. I spray only once in about three years. 

By FREDERICK KEEBLE, Controller of Horticulture. 

It would not be possible after the investigation of a particular case 
to account for the complete failure of spraying. Of course, weather con- 
ditions prevailing after spraying count, and also the compesition of the spray ; 
but although spraying is by no means perfect, there is no doubt but that 
where spraying this year with arsenate of lead has been practised, the attack 
of caterpillar has been greatly reduced. With aphis the case is rather com- 
plicated by the fact that it is very difficult to get a spraying fluid to reach 
The moral, I think,to be drawn is not 
that spraying should be discontinued, but that vigilance and forethought 


the leaves after they have begun to curl. 


should be exercised in the application of spraying, and particularly, so far as 
labour allows of it, spraying should be repeated if by reason of weather con- 
ditions the first application is not likely to prove successful. 


By H. E. Duruam, Sc.D., M.B., B.C., F.R.C.S. 
Mr. Bulmer has asked me to add to his reply of June 21st. One can 
There are three 
chief lines for which spraying is conducted: (1) biting insects, (2) sucking 


hardly cover the whole question of spraying in a letter. 
insects, (3) fungus pests. The nature of the agent used there is according to 
which object is in view, though often combination sprays are used. An 


important character is what is called the “ wetting power” of the spray 
fluid which is entailed to various substances such as soap, whith reduces 
surface tension. With regard to the partial failure of the apple crop and 
the almost complcte failure of pears and plums, this, I think, is to be attributed 


to the cold, bad weather of last vear and also the heavy cropping which 


occurred, A common cause of complaint in the failure of spraying, espe-i- 
For instance, 
once a leaf has become curled, it is impossible to reach its interior containing 
Personally, I take the view that one can kill more insect pests in 


ally against insect pests, is that they were not put on in time. 


the insect. 
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ten minutes than all the birds in the neighbourhood will compass in twenty 
years. I hope this will cover the ground of your enquiry. 


By Joun Cuivers, Managing Director of Chivers and Sons, Ltd. 


In reply to your letter on the 19th ult..I may say the present 
year is a bad one for fruit generally, and a number of causes have contributed 
to this result. In the first place, trees and bushes need a periodical rest, and 
after bearing good crops for several years this was considerably overdue. 
The weather was unpropitious just at the crucial time. _ A succession of warm, 
fine days developed the blossom at an abnormally early date, and this being 
succeeded by cold, wet weather, it is probable the blossoms were not properly 
fertilised, owing to the bees remaining in their hives and the other insects 
that act as fertilising agents, ichneumon flies, lacewing flies, etc., not being 
on the wing. During the period, too, in which the blossoms were out there 
were some severe night frosts: these may also have affected the blossom. 
All these causes together have contributed to the present dearth of fruit. 
With regard to spraying, our experience, spread over a number of years, 
proves beyond doubt that this is essential to the continued production of 
good crops of fine fruit. Of course, in the face of a succession of adverse 
circumstances such as is indicated above, it is evicent that spraying will not 
produce fruit—such an impossible result has never been claimed for it ; but 
the necessity of spraving is proved this vear by the fact that where it 
has been done, the tiees, although destitute of fruit, are strong and healthy 
and have an abuncance of foliage, while those which were not sprayed have 
suffered severely from insect pests, and their leaves, through which they 
breathe and which are necessary to their health, have been eaten away. 
This means little and poor fruit next vear. 





THE DUCK FOR EGGS 


R. TAYLOR ought to have no difficulty in infecting readers with 

his own enthusiasm for the Runner duck. The merits of this bird 

need no exaggeration. It does not compare with the Avlesbury 
for eating, but the duck fades before the chicken for culinary purposes. At 
its best it still has too many bones, and its flesh is fat without being bulky. 
But the mission of the Runner duck is not to serve as an excuse for eating 
green peas, but to provide the household with eggs. If well bred and, so to 
speak, trained to the business through several generations so that its heredi- 
tary instinct is towards that way it comes within measurable distance of attain- 
ing the standard of one egg per diem, and a moderate specimen will provide 
from 150 to 200 eggs a year. Then it ranges wide and forages as successfully 
asa Hun. Indeed, it is capable of providing the major part of its own sub- 
sistence. Whoever has an acre or two of land at their disposal, particularly 
if it be an orchard or grassland, will find it advantageous to keep this duck. 
It will scurry over the land, devouring slugs which chickens and other birds 
will not touch, pick up wireworms and clear away other pests, while if 100 
are kept to the acre the manurial effect will be distinctly perceptible. These 
are great metits which are enhanced by the bright sparkle of the Runner’s 
eve as described by Mr. Taylor in *‘ Runner Ducks ” (Country Lire Library). 
The author has written a practical and admirable handbook dealing with all 
branches of his subject. He shows the tyro how to choose the delicate and 
desirable specimens, and how to start as a duck-keeper. The technique of 
natural and artificial incubation is clearly explained and followed by advice 
on rearing, breeding, housing and feeding. With this in his possessioa 
anyone with average intelligence will be qualified to add this profitable bird 
to the small stock on his farm or other holding. 

There is nothing in the book which will be a greater service than the 
chapter headed ‘‘ Advice on Breeding.” In Runner ducks, as in other kinds 
of livestock, by far the better plan is to form your own flock. In this breed 
the prepotent parent is a drake,and so the greatest care must be exercised 
The principal object to look at is the record of his 
ancestry for laying. His dam should be up to producing at least 250 eggs 
per annum. He should be guaranteed from a pure white-shelled-egg strain, 
and be from twelve to twenty-four months old. 

For breeding purposes the birds should be mated in October, and egg 
production for eggs should be begun in January. In order to give the young 
birds constitution they should have a free range or a very large enclosure, 
water to bathe in and drink. This should be given fresh once a day. The 
sleeping quarters should be dry, and windscreens arranged to keep off draughts. 

The drake is not a fighting animal like the cock, and so it is quite easy 
to run a large flock together with several drakes. If they do fight they do so 
in a perfectly harmlcss manner. 


in choosing a good one. 


The book ends amusingly with a couple of chapters—one “ Fifty 
Don’ts for Duck-keepers ’’ and the other ‘ Fifty Do’s for Duck-keepers.”’ 
In each case the maxims are brief and to the point. The Runner duck is 
in reality as easiiy kept as he is profitable. 

Those who wish to keep a little flock of Runner ducks, not for fancy 
and not for breaking records, will occupy the most favoured position if they 
happen to have a little orchard or fruit field near the house. Here the birds 
will rejoice and be glad, since their delight is to forage for their own food. 
Chickens are a nuisance by comparison, being by nature the very worst 
gardeners. If there is a seed-bed some malign instinct bids them hasten 
to it to scratch, and they love fresh vegetables and ripe fruit more than 
injurious insects. But the Runner duck has none of these evil proclivities. 
His appetite is large but not fastidious. Swiftly he speeds up and down 
among the fruit trees and other plants, devouring as he goes such pests as 
have been the gardener’s torment since that far-off day when “ Faither 
Adie first pat spade in the bonnie yaird o’ ancient Aden.’ Chickens require 
far more care, not to say coddling, to induce them to lay eggs at the period of 
the year when they are scarce. The more robust and unfastidious Runner 
goes on laying happily under conditions that would reduce the most assiduous 
hen to sterility. 
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A Pudloed cement plastering applied either to the interior or exterior of the walls gives a dry house. No moisture can gossibly 
pass Pudloed cement. Inside plasterings for damp walls have been given in hundreds of cases without a single failure. Pudloed 
cement keeps out moisture just as a sheet of window glass shuts out the weather. 


Used by the British Government in many Departments. See the remarkable tests made by the Japanese and Spanish Py vernments in the Book of Tests (free) 
Pudlo makes cement waterproof. BRITISH! and, apart from patriotism, the BEST! Manufactured by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., I CS . St. Nicholas Road, King’s Lynn. 
J. i. Kerner-Greenwood, Mana:zing Director. 

Specialists in the waterproof construction and renovation of buildings. 

















OUR SOCIAL PERILS. 


7... alas! are still with us, some of them 
aggravated by the war, while others have assumed 

new forms. They still find their readiest victims 
among Women and Children, who suffer for the sins of 
others as well as for their own. 


ERRING MOTHERS; UNWANTED CHILDREN ; 
NEGLECTED AND ABANDONED BABES; MOTHERLESS 
HOMES; the AGED and the AFFLICTED FORSAKEN— 


such are some of the evils that the 


Women’s Social Work of the 


Salvation Army 


is patiently endeavouring to ameliorate. The cure of 
them, and the rescue of their victims, is a TRULY 
PATRIOTIC TASK, for which none are better gifted 
than the 650 consecrated Women Workers whom the 
Salvation Army has set apart thereto. 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for work that makes sound the basis of the 
Nation’s Social structure. 


Please send gifts to General Booth, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4, or Commissioner Adelaide 
Cox, 280, Mare Street, Hackney, London, E. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TIMBER GROWING AND FORESTRY. 
[To tHE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’ 

Sir,—There is no subject of greater importance to the trade and commercial 
prosperity of this country than that of forestry and the growth and care of 
trecs. It is the most ancient of all industrics, and it touches the lives of the 
whole community at all points, whether from the business, the financial, 
or the heaith point of view. Continue to neglect it, as we have done, and 
we are simply committing national suicide. Yct this is one of those subjects 
on which, looking oaly to the immediate results and failing to see beyond, 
we have turned a blind eye and a deaf ear to the wise and far-seeing. As 
in many other instanccs, the war has brought home to us our folly. Mv 
experience of timber and the ever interesting subject of forestry extends 
from the lumber camps of Wcstern Canada to the saw mills and workshops 
of England. I have made timber and trees my special study, and I have 
-in my possession a collecticn of works, ancient and modern, by the best authori- 
ties on the subject, the use of which is available to anyone really interested. 
fake, for instance, this little book published in 1859: ‘‘ A Treatise on the 
Growth and Future Management of Timber Trees, addressed to the Landed 
Proprietors of North Derbyshire by G. W. Newton, J.P., D.L.” I came 
across it in an old bookshop in my search for information, and got it for a 
few pence. Here is an extract: ‘‘I give here a list of those timber trees 
which I have planted in my early life in this County and Climate (Derby Peak 
District), and have seen felled and sold in my latter days: Oak, Ash, Syca- 
more, Larch, Scotch Fir. The fellowing I have not planted myself, but 
tound them growing on the lands on which my predecessors had planted 
them: Spruce Fir, Weymouth Pine, Poplar, Lombardy, Willow (Hunting- 
don), Beech, Elm, Mountain Ash, Lime, Horse Chestnut, Spanish Chcstnut, 
Hornbeam, Walnut and Alden.” This was written sixty years ago! What 

The author gocs on to state that he found a ready market 
and repeats the old adage, ‘“‘ If you wish to have a big tree, 
There is, however, no need to belabcur thcse points ; 
T:mber is now being cut and used 


has been done ? 
for all his cut, 
then plant a little one.” 
their urgency and truth are self evident. 
at a greater rate than ever in the world’s history ; without it the new and 
great industry of aircraft manufacture could not exist. Timber is vital to 
our very existence, I shall be plcased to hear from anyone concerned, and 
to assist, either by my collection of books or in any other way in my power, 
anyone who has a real, live and practical intercst in the subject.—HENRY 
and ‘* The Clearing and Use of Timber Refuse.” 


” 


Porr, Author of “Spruce 


WILLIAM FREND DE MORGAN. 

[To tne Epiror oF “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Every admirer of William de Morgan’s works must be pleased to hear 
of the memorial which has been placed in Chelsea Old Church; but one 
cannct help regretting the wording of the inscription. The skill with which 
the writers of cpitaphs in earlier days set forth all the virtucs which the dead 
did not posscss is now, happily, a lost art, and the memorial of the present 
day, keeping to facts, as docs this one of William de Morgan, really does have 
a chance of handing down the truth about a rare personality to a future 
generation. But might it not have been done in words of greater simplicity 
and distinction than in this case, where that very personality is smothered 
by the weight of adjectives which deaden every phrase? For wit which is 
‘**lambent ” is promised us so often on the jackets of novels, and humour 
which is ‘‘ genial” leaves us only one degree less cold than that which 1 
* dry,”” whercas humour and sympathy in themselves are lovely qualities 
to remember in a man’s honour.—I. B. 

THE AGRICULTURAL UNIT. 
‘To rue Epiror or ‘“* Country Lire.”’] 





Sir,—May I say that I read the reports of Mr. Steed’s lecture with care, 
and I agree that his arguments were clear and intelligible. My object in 
writing to you was to question his central proposition and to ask if, after 
all, there was anything to be gained by insisting on the isolation of the problems 
of agricultural industry from the problems of industry in general. Was not 
the decline in agriculture from which we are now endeavouring to recover 
due to that isolation, and do we not stand to gain by removing it? Mr. 
Steed seems to want io retain it; but he curiously borrows from another 
industry one of the main supports to his argument. He says that in rural 
districts the housing qucstion is primarily industrial; but that is true of 
urban districts too. He goes on to say that the responsibility for the pro- 
duction of cottages should rest primar.ly on industry, and argues that because 
employers in urban industries have provided houses for their workpeople, 
But nobody supposes that the 
To tie houses to factories 
It is not a sound 


agricultural employers should do the like. 
urban housing probl«m is to be solved in that way. 
is even more unsatisfactory than to tie them to farms. 
principle that a workman’s cottage should be part of the equipment of the 
industry in which he is engaged. A workman's cottage is his heme, not 
part of the factory or farm. But I do not want to discuss the question of 
the tied cottage. The point I wish to make is that it would be an all-round 
gain to diminish, if we cannot entirely get rid of, the separation between 
And, in particular, it would be a gain to do so 
If we could get agriculture 


urban and rural interests. 
in the attempt to deal with the housing problcm. 
recognised as a town interest, the question of rural housing need not be 
considered as a strictly local agriculiural matter. Is it realised how great 
the economic dependence of town upon country really is? Apparently it is 
not. Ifit were, there would be no difficulty in getting rural housing accepted 
as an urban responsibil.ty. At present there is absence of both physical 
and mental contact between townsmen and countrymen. That is why their 
interests are not seen to run together. What is needed is a practical effort 
I believe it can be done on the basis of the small 
If a large propor- 


to effect such contact. 
tcwn organised as a manufacturing and agricultural unit. 
tion of urban industry were distributed over the country in small towns, 


as it well could be, on sound economic lines, town and country would be 
brought together. The economic basis of a town is the interdependence of 
its industry and the interchangeability of its labour. On that basis agri- 
culture could be united with other industry by the development of small 
highly organised industrial towns. In the great city the understanding 
of rural activities cannot exist, and a divsion in industry is inevitable. I 
do not suggest that farm workers should all live in small towns, but many 
of them could do so, and even where they have to live out of the town near 
their work it would be possible for them to have some contact with town 
life. No doubt it is a large question, but it is not an academic one. The 
war has made many new measures possible, and among them is a policy of 
building small towns to deal with urban and rural housing on a common 
principle.—C. B. Purpom, Hon. Secretary, National Garden Cities Committee, 
19, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


THE FAILURE OF THE FRUIT |CROP. 
(To THe Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 


Sir,—Mr. Bunyard’s remarks and advice in your last issue cannot fail to be 
interesting and instructive. But they bring, by their incompleteness, into 
greater prominence the fact that horticulture and arboriculture know little 
of the causes which make for a good or bad fruit year. A rule of close simili- 
tude must govern the crops of oaks and horse chestnuts, to take two instances 
from our common forest trees; and yet who has prophesied, or can prophesy 
with certainty, what fruit the next season may produce on these two species ? 
The fact is that the principles which govern these things are not yet known. 
Nor does this obtain in trees alone. Take the roses of the present year. 
There are in the garden where I am now staying more than 150 different 
varieties of roses, and there is not one spot of mildew on the whole collection. 
Even Killarney and Crimson Rambler, whose natural habit would appear to be 
to contract that malady, are this season immune. It is remarkable, all the 
more so because there seems to be no undisputed explanation available — 
C. L. Warp-Jackson, Major. 


OWEN OF CONDOVER. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sirk —In Country Lire of June 8th the admirable article on Condover 
contains an account of the arms of the Owen family, from which many in 
Shropshire descend. Pace ‘‘ Cooke Clarenceux” and the Visitation of Salop, 
1623, etc., Edwin Prince (more often called “‘ King ”’) of Englefield (in Welsh, 
Tegeingl) did not bear, even attributively, the arms argent a lion rampant 
sable, which are the cognisance of the Princes of Powys. The Princedom 
of Tegcingl formed part of the family estate of the Princes of North Wales, 
and was never part of the ancient Princedom of Powys. Lying on the borders 
of England it was overrun by the Saxon Earls of Mercia, and Edward the 
Confessor appointed its rulers. Edwin King of Tegeingl bears a Saxon name, 
and the arms he bore are founded upon those of Edward the Confessor : 
argent a cress flory sable inter four Cornish choughs. King Edwin is in 
certain Welsh MSS. called “ ap Aldud”’ 7.e., son of the stranger or foreigner ; 
but he strengthened his pcsition by his marriage with Ewrydda, sister of 
Bleddynab Cynvyn at Gwrystan ab Gwaithvoed of the older line of the 
Princes of Powys. Edwin’s son Uchtryd bore argent a cross engrailed fleury 
inter four Cornish choughs, and his grandson Idnerth Benoras added to them 
a chief azure charged with a boar’s head couped, of the first, in compliment 
to his wife, Efa, daughter and heir of Cadwyan Vychan, Lord of Maesbrook. 
We must account the arms of the Owen family as a compliment paid to 
their ancestress the Consort of Edwin of Tegeingl. Confusion has arisen 
between Edwin King of Tegeingl and a later potentate, Ednowain Berdew 
Prince of Tegeingl and Chief of the Noble Tribes of Wales. In the genealo- 
gists of Henry VII the name Ednowain is given as Edwal ab Owain, and his 
position of ‘‘ Chief of the Noble Tribes ”’ came from his being the sop of Cynan 
ab Owain Gwynedd Prince of all Wales, and so in direct male line a descendant 
of the ancient Kings and Princes of Wales of whom the Princedom of Tegeingl 
was an appanage. His descendant Ithel Vaughan married Angharad, heiress 
of another line descended from Prince Owain Gwynedd (and cousin of the 
Wynns of Gwydir), upon whose large estates at Hott, co. Denbigh, their descen- 
dants settled; one line, however, removing to Chilton, Shropshire, no great 
distance from Condover.—H. F. I. V. 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN HOLLAND. : 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.”’} 
Str,—I was very glad to see that in Country Lire of last week you had 
taken up the case of the interned men in Groningen. I have recently received 
two letters from a man who has been there since October, 1914, in the first 
of which he says: ‘‘ Our rations have been greatly reduced lately till there 
is only just enough to keep us going. The returned prisoners from 
Germany say they were better off for food there than we are here. The 
Y.M.C.A. have opened quarters outside the town, where light suppers, such 
as tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., can be obtained, and though the menu is not a 
large one, it enables the men on leave—always provided they have a little 
money left from their last money order—to go to bed without feeling hungry 
that night.” In a letter received this morning, he says: ‘‘ Our food question 
is causing a good deal of bother, and certainly things here are becoming 
none too comfortable in the ration line. All that we are able to buy to 
make up a bit of supper or a little extra for tea is potatoes, and even they 
are difficult to obtain, for they are really on the ticket system.” I have 
written to the R.N.D. Comforts Fund, and they say they can get no satis- 
faction from the Admiralty as regards sending parcels to the men. Can you 
kindly advise me as to what further steps, if any, I can take ?—KATHLEEN 
D. CLOSE. 
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FURNITURE & DECORATION 
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HOSE who desire furniture sound in all details of 

construction, and artistic and individual in design, 

should visit our Galleries in Oxford Street. The 
furniture here illustrated gives an idea of the quality of 
the furniture, but only an actual inspection can convince 
you of its sterling excellence and—what in these days is 
even more important—the reasonableness of the prices asked. 
By purchasing from us you obtain the benefit of more than 
200 years’ experience of fine furniture making. 





eSurmshers &Decoraturs to JU GeKin 2G. 
164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: Mu:eum 5000. 
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AMIENS AND JULES VERNE. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFe.”] 

Sir,—In your issue of April 27th a very charming photograph of the Jules 
Verne statue at Amiens accompanies a letter from Miss Elizabeth Kirk. 
When cycling with my wife in France a year before the war we met at Troyes 
the sculptor of the monument, M. Albert Roze, and his wife, and I well re- 
member the delightful morning spent with him at the Museum there, which 
contains, among other interesting things, a large collection of the models 
made by the eighteenth century French sculptor, Rude. M. Rozer’s enthusi- 
asm and artistic vitality were most infectious, and a pressing invitation to see 
them at Amiens resulted in a visit to that beautiful city, which will long 
linger in my mind. He has lived for many years in Amiens, and has 
executed a 
large amount 
of work in the 
city, and de- 
servedly bears 
a very high 
reputation as 
an artist there 
and in Paris. 
—E. Guy 
DAWBER. 


PONY AND 
KITTEN. 
THE EDITOR. 
Sirn,—I am 
sending you 
this  photo- 
graph of two 
devoted 
friends —t he 
pony and 
kitten. They 

PUSS ON HORSEBACK. are quite 

inseparable, 

and the kitten has even taken a gallop in the field on the pony’s back 
without falling off.—E. M. OaKELEyY. 





PORCINE PETS WITH THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 
{To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—On March 18th, three days before the Boche made himself unpleasant, 
a small, very pink pig of uncertain breed was taken on our strength. He 
weighed 53lb. and cost 105frs., the Maire ot the village interesting himself 
in his arrival. He was given a little house, the half of the bed-chamber 
being boarded, and there was a nice little run outside where he basked in the 
sun. The first few days he had many visitors, but he did not take much 
notice of them, or, indeed, of the continuous rumbling of the guns. On 
Sunday—a very beautiful day—his travels began ; he was hoisted, squealing, 
into a pontoon, and that became his home for many a day, while, with irregular 
meals, he was jolted along the roads of France. Many times within the next 
month his little house which faithfully accompanied him was erected and 
taken down, and then he moved “‘ up” once more. Extraordinarily tame, 
he took little walks, and as soon as he heard a stick rattle against the boards, 
he came out confidently expecting to be scratched and already emitting 
little grunts of satisfaction. He did not waste his time, as he put on 89lb. 
in eighty-one days, being fed entirely on camp waste. But he was getting 
toc heavy to be ‘ mobile,” and a neighbouring company had a master 
butcher, so yesterday he paid us a visit and the men are looking forward to 
a change of diet to-morrow. Let this be his epitaph : ‘‘ He died well.” giving 
ro2lb. of meat, 7.e. 71.83 of his live weight. The man who looked after him, 
however, is sad, and says he does not like pork. The sty certainly does look 
forlorn. A few days ago a baby wild boar (sanglier) joined us. Separated 
from his mother, he was run down across the fields. Perhaps he was too 
young to be shy, but he certainly never showed any fear, and now he will 
generally come when called, and loves pushing his little black snout into 
your hand. About a foot long, of which one-third is head, the body is 
marked longitudinally with brown and black stripes. At first he was fed 
from a baby’s bottle as he could not lap up the milk and his appetite was 





WHEN THE DAY’S WORK IS OVER. 


very small. One minute 
dose of castor oil soon put 
him right, and now he laps 
up his boiled rice and milk— 
just warm—greedily, not to 
say, piggishly. But he is a 
gay little chap and getting 
quite tame. _I should like to 
send you a photograph of our 
friends, but cameras in the 
British Expeditionary Force 
are not smiled upon by the 
powers that be.—E. B. B. 


KANGAROO HUNTING. 
{To THE EpiTor.] 
S1r,—Perhaps one more 
photograph of kangaroo 
hunting may be of interest ; 
it was taken in the South 
Australian scrub at Tilmy. 
It shows the death: dogs 
called off. Half-grown kan- 

garoos are frequently seized A **VARAN.” 

by the tail previous to 

despatching with a stick or gun. Full-grown “old men” are too strong 
and savage to be treated in this way, and are despatched at once by waiting 
for a charge and giving them a blow on the head or shooting them. Sometimes 
they are ‘“ hammed” from behind. This is the sooty kangaroo (Macropus 
giganteus). The dogs in the background are kangaroo and sheep dogs, 
the latter getting in after their fleeter brethren. Then the “ fun” (for the 
kangaroo) begins. Old bucks emit a strong musky odour, not altogether 
unpleasant, which can be smelt a long way off. Horses sometimes dislike 
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it and bolt. The whole business is extremely cruel. I also enclose a snapshot 
of a big iguana, or, locally, “‘ varan,” being held up by its tail—H. P. 
A STRANGE BIRD. 

(To THE Epiror or “ Country LiFe.’’] / 
S1r,—Referring to Mr. J. Bartlett’s letter which appeared in your iss\e_of 
the 15th June, I am inclined to think that the strange bird he mentions tray 
possibly have been a roller. The late Rev. C. A. Johns, F.L.S., in one of his 
interesting books, gives the following particulars regarding this extremely 
rare visitor: ‘‘ Head, neck, and under parts tinged with various shades of 
light blue, varied with green ; back and scapulars reddish brown ; tail blue, 
green, and black. Length 12}ins. The winter home of the roller is Africa, 
and it is said to be particularly abundant in Algeria. About the middle of 
April it crosses the Mediterranean, and seems to prefer the north of Europe 
to the south as asummer residence, being more abundant in Germany and the 
south of Russia than in France, though many proceed no further than Sicily 
and Greece. Its food consists mainly of cater- 
pillars and other insects.”—H. E. J. Pounps. 


INDIAN COUNTRY LIFE. 

{To THE EpIToR oF “ CounTRY Lire.’’} 
Str,—The enciosed photograph is typical of the 
Indian countryside and may prove of interest 
to some of your readers.—H. L. Wricurt. 


SWALLOWS FORSAKE THEIR NESTS. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
Str,—I had three pairs of swallows building 
under the eaves on the south side of my house 
in East Yorkshire. They were yearly visitors. 
This year they came again as usual, an old nest 
was repaired, another old nest was left alone, 
and two new ones were started. Some ten 
days ago, when the new nests were about half 
completed, all three pairs disappeared after 
about two weeks’ occupation. Can you or any 
of your readers explain this disappearance ? 
There is no sign of molestation by other birds 

or animals.—C. C. M. 
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PELMANISM. 


By SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


HEN I was asked to write an article on Pelmanism 

I answered that before undertaking to do so I should 

prefer to examine into the matter for myself. The truth 

is that I was somewhat suspicious of the movement, 

as most of us are.apt to be of educational and other 
systems of which we know nothing except that they are persistently 
advertised in the Press. 

Accordingly I visited the Pelman Institute and spent a long 
time in company with the Directors, making inquiries of every sort, 
since which time I have studied a great mass of literature connected 
with its activities. So far as my humble judgment goes, the net 
result is that I am convinced that not only can the Pelman 
system do no harm to any human being who adopts the course of 
study it provides, but that it can and does improve the mental and 
even the moral capacities of great numbers of men and women in 
all classes of life, and fit them better to cope with the varying cir- 
cumstances of a difficult world. Also, and to my mind this should 
be one of the chief objects of all true education, it teaches the student 
how to teach himself. 

First I would briefly describe what Pelmanism is, as I under- 
stand it, and indeed found it to be. For these days of rapid develop- 
ment it has a considerable history, having been founded by Mr. 
W. J. Ennever over 20 years ago. The first idea on which it worked 
was that of burnishing and developing the mental machinery on 
similar lines to those by which the body is quickened and developed 
by scientific and continued physical exercises. On this basis it 
began with twelve students. To-day the Pelman experts have 
passed through their hands over 300,000 students, and at the 
present time they are dealing with between 50,000 and 70,000 men 
and women in all classes of the community. Here are some of 
them taken from last year’s book of enrolments : 


Peers and Peeresses Judges Solicitors 
Actors and Actresses Ladies’ Maids Cooks 
Billiard-markers Miners Doctors 
Actuaries Domestic Servants Engineers 
Colliers Consuls Labourers 
Clerks Civil Servants Barristers 
Builders Authors Nurses Railwaymen 


These are but examples ; almost every class of the community 
being included in this book. 

To take the Naval and Military services alone, I am informed 
that since the outbreak of war the Institute has had upon its books 
93 Admirals and Generals, and between 30,000 and 40,000 men of 
lesserrank. (At the present time these show a list of eleven Admirals 
and 88 Generals.) In this connection I was assured that as many 
as 30 officers of a single battleship and all the officers of more than 
one regiment have taken the Course. In every working day from 
1,000 to 1,600 papers are considered and corrected by a staff of 
over 30 University-trained instructors who have made a special 
study of psychology. 

Now for the results. I have before me a whole mass of certified 
copies of testimonials, some of them from men who have attained 
to distinction in various walks of life. The originals were offered 
to me, but I declined to receive them, owing to the uncertainties 
of the post and times. 

All of these testify to benefits received from the Pelman Course. 
Thus a Rear-Admiral writes: ‘‘ I have been taught to look at 
persons and at things, and to listen to sounds with more intelligence.” 
Among other benefits which he had received, he mentions also ‘‘ a 
greater incentive to exercise self-discipline and self-control.” A 
captain in the Army writes from a hospital, where he was recovering 
from a wound :—“‘ It may interest you to know that since commenc- 
ing the Course I have been awarded a D.S.O., an M.C., and a mention 
in despatches. This success has undoubtedly been materially 
assisted by your lessons. Hence my anxiety to continue.” A 
civilian writes: ‘‘ My salary now in my new situation is 200 per 
cent. in advance of what I had before (another triumph for Pelman).”’ 
Another gentleman says: ‘‘ I have improved greatly in observation. 
attention and recollection, and in many other powers of the mind 
I receive much greater benefit from my reading and studies. | 
find also much greater interest and enjoyment in life. In fact, 
whereas at the commencement I was at a low ebb of mental depres- 
sion I am now never dull or miserable. It has given me new life 
and hope.’ <A Lieut.-Col. says: ‘‘ More method, push, and 
originality inmy work. Ihave been carried through a trying winter. 
More reliability in the daily round. Catenate my daily 
engagements and needs, learn it and so remember it far better.’’ 
Another soldier says: “‘ Apparently my Pelman methods have 
borne fruit, for I have been awarded the M.C., and am told that the 
efficiency of the battalion is largely due to my organisation and 
administration. If this is so, I point to Pelman methods, which I 
have applied.’”’ An Assistant-Paymaster writes: ‘‘ It may interest 
you to learn that Pelmanism is one of the stock subjects of conver- 
sation in our mess. . . . For my part, I never fail to recommend 
it to my fellow-officers, for I consider it a magnificent system, which 
has in my own Case considerably improved my mental 
capacity, and enlarged my mental horizon.” Another gentleman 
says: ‘‘My whole outlook on life has been broadened, and my 
interest enlarged; observational powers greatly improved, and 
mental faculties quickened generally; self-confidence increased, 
and originality developed, in addition to a greatly improved memory. 
The benefits indeed have been all round, and I have derived infinite 
pleasure from the Course.’’ Another soldier, writing from a Canadian 


Hospital in England, says: ‘‘ My main benefit from the Course 
is that it has given me a stronger character."’ A private says: ‘‘ It 
gives me great pleasure to be able to say that my mind wandering 
is practically cured now.”’ <A lieutenant mentions that he has been 
appointed regimental education officer, and adds: ‘“‘ 1 give 
Pelmanism the credit for this appointment, for I am convinced 
that it was due to my C.O. being informed that I was a student 
thereof that he approved of my being made responsible for this 
very important education scheme.” 

These extracts, taken at hazard from the great bundle ot 
testimonials, tell their own story, upon which it is unnecessary for 
me to enlarge. The sum of it is that their writers are firm believers 
in the benefits of the Pelman System, and I may add, after studying 
their testimony, that I agree with this conclusion. 

It, then, it be a correct conclusion, if herein lies an educational 
plan of considerable and general value, the question arises in my 
mind whether it cannot be turned to the national advantage. Most 
men of the finer sort, when they reach the evening of their days, 
on self-examination will find that they are profoundly dissatisfied 
with themselves, for then their little vanities fade away and they 
see their failings in a true light, and learn how small they are, even 
if others should chance to think them big. Should they pursue 
the humiliating investigation they may begin to wonder as to the 
causes of their comparative failure to achieve all that they ought 
to have achieved. Summing themselves up accurately, they may 
see that notwithstanding the inherited or individual imperfections 
of their bodily and mental outfit, enough remains, or perhaps 
remained, of good and useful qualities to suffice to have carried 
them much farther than they have gone, and to have enabled them 
to avoid many pitfalls into which they have fallen. Something 
has been lacking to them in their youth—moral guidance, a strong 
individual influence for good, steadiness of purpose, understanding 
of the fact that we live to work for ourselves and others, and not 
merely to find pleasure and amusement, or whatever it may have 
been. That which could develop their gifts and aptitudes fully 
was not present, that which tended in other directions lay always 
to their hands. Also, often enough they are aware that those 
precious years when the mind is as wax, the observant day of youth, 
went by almost uselessly, so that the impressions made upon it 
were of doubtful value, or of none at all; for example, that the 
knowledge which they acquired during their schooling was entirely 
incommensurate with its expense and the time it occupied, so that 
they began life with practically everything to learn. Of all this 
the result often enough has been that either they remain ignorant 
and somewhat useless, or spend their adult years in painfully culti 
vating qualities or attaining to information which should have 
been theirs at the threshold of manhood. 

Largely, no doubt, this state of affairs is their own fault, or due 
to the accidents of early environment. Also I think that it is due, 
to an extent that is not realised, to a faulty system of education. 
In my day too often a lad was put through a kind of mill, set to 
grind every sort of grain, and if the resulting flour was valueless, 
it was supposed that this was because the grain was bad. No 
search was made for its peculiar qualities, nor did anyone attempt 
to set the stones accordingly. The result has been an incompletely 
educated race, for what applies to the individual applies to the nation. 

It may be argued that education is not everything. To take 
an example: the Germans are the most highly educated and, in 
their own way, perhaps the ablest people in the world. Yet we see 
by many terrible examples to what a precipice of decay they have 
been led by all their teaching. Why is this? I think because it 
has lacked any moral side. Education, properly understood, does 
not merely mean something which enables people to acquire facts 
that are useful in the passing of competitive examinations. Indeed, 
I believe, as I understand that the Directors of the Pelman Institute 
do also, the entire system of competitive examinations, also their 
results,. to be of doubtful value. True education, if it is to prove 
really helpful to a man or woman, and therefore to the nation, must 
have a moral side, something that strengthens the character as 
well as stores the mind with the details of various sorts of learning. 

To me it seems that Pelmanism, as | understand it, does to a 
considerable extent fulfil this ideal, and for that reason I recommend 
it to those who, in the fullest sense, really wish to learn and to 
become what men and women ought to be. 

Our nation, like others, is going through a period of awtul 
strain and trouble. We hope and believe that we shall emerge 
from that trouble chastened but safe, if impoverished, distressed, 
and disorganised. ‘Then, unless we are to sink in the world and 
bid farewell to the proud position which we have held for centuries, 
must come another period, that of reconstruction. On the wreck 
of the past we must rise to better things. Here it is, I think, that 
the applied principles of Pelmanism may help us. 

I venture to commend the idea to those in authority, especially 
at this time of the consideration of a new and important Education 
Bill. H. RipeER HAGGARD. 

A full description of the Pelman Course is given in “‘ Mind and 
Memory,” a free copy of which (together with TRUTH’S special 
supplement on ‘‘ Pelmanism’’), and form of enrolment for the complete 
course for one-third less than the usual fees, will be sent post free to all 
veaders of CouNTRY LIFE on application to the Pelman Institute, 
8, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C, 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 


Melbourne ; 
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YNOCH | 


SHOT-GUN 
CARTRIDGES 








Will be obtainable from all Gun- 
maKers @ Ammunition Dealers as 
soon as the Government restrictions 
on materials have been removed 


Any length replaced free 
if colour fades. 


» of Durobelle 


Fabrics 
HESE wonderful fade- 


less fabrics enable you to 

effect a complete trans- 
formation in your home for 
quite a small outlay. During 
the hot summer days their 
harmonious designs and colour- 
ings create an atmosphere of 
charm, coolness and fragrance. 


Only by actually seeing patterns of this beautiful fabric can you 
realise its daintiness and beauty. We suggest that you write for 
a selection and then choose at your leisure the colourings and 
designs that will blend with your furniture and decorative schemes. 


i Durobelle Bolton Sheetin:'s 30 ‘ 
Bea ny Canvas Seep 
Cloth 


: Durobelle Reps & Mattine s 50 » 5/6 
 ©Durobelle StripeCasements 50 ,, 


Durobelle Rugs from 


Please write to-diy pr selection of Patterns. 
Width. Creams. | 
Plain ccd Soo 
ng 


21/- each. 


Bun ee to 2/3 
3/9 


» 4/3 


4/11 | 


ao wl 
» 6/LL 
, 6/11 


Width. Creams. Col. 
Durobelle Satin foe ae) =. 5/11 to 6/11 
Durobelle Poplins.. 4/11 ,, 6/11 
Durobelle Tapestries. a <= 8/11 ,, 12/9 
Durobelle Fadeless Madras 
Muslins, beautiful — 50,, I/118,, 10/6 
Magnificent range of Cotto 
and Artificial Silk Case. 
ments, plain and neared, 
lovely shades ° - 50,, 6/11 ,, 10/6 


All British Dyes. Great variety of shades. 


Guaranteed Fadeless. 
A splendid range of Cretonnes, Linens and Taffetas of choice -— ond rich 
colouring, for Curtains and Loose Covers, from 1/63 y 


Please specify textures when writing for patterns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN QRDERS A SPECIALITY. 


BMH 
te , The Quadrant, Bournemouth. 


a: London Showrooms: 188, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
: All POST ORDERS ones to BOURNEMOUTH. 


Mention * 


AlLEN’S 
jj CUMBERLAND 
PRINTS. 


For Loose Covers, 
Curtains and Cover- 
ings. Magnificent 
designs and_ rich 
colourings. Prices 
from 1/94 per yard. 
Pattern Book free on 
application. 


*“ when writing. 





TREDEGARDS 


Artistic Decorations 





DECORATED CABINET. 


PERIOD DECORATIONS LIGHTING 


, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for 
LADY KINLOCH’S PAINTED FURNITURE INDUSTRY. 


ELECTRIC 


Designs and Estimates Free. 








A Louis XVth black and gold Lacquer Writing 


Table with Ormolu mounts. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: 


Dealer in Works of Art. 


And at 741, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Gerrard 7557. 


Every Article Guaranteed. 


Telegrams: “ Frapartri, St. James's, London,” 


























